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VOGUE 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: *“* Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Parise; Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—-The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 











Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of A nd should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand cr on any vratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

tates, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cu!lomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C, Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapelis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, C. Cohen, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hal! Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So. 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will_be pro- 
vided forthwith. ” 
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** All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by tbe publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex. 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
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15 West 30th Street 





eae DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East zoth Street, near Broadway 





M E. Vv. NOEL 


(Late with Felix, Paris) — 
importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 
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BLEABPAT S 


IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 
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s 
129 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 

August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 


C S #7 3 ae 
Dressmaker and Importer. Special attention 


to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 
19 East 31st Street, New York. 





waists. 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
A Cc. WEINGARTEN 
+ LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West gist Street, New York 





OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co, Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 








WEINGARTEN 
e LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





A M . pn 8 2 FT 
° IMPORTER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

142 West 48th St., New York 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DBSIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 





LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B. Akman & Co, and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 


ROSENTHAL 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—H ATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S 3 O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 4znd St., New York 








H. FIELDING & CO. 


° MILL(NERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
144 West 23d Street, New York. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





YE..c3 2603 9 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. G ARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

W ork sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Puarsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 ya St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66, 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. toth St., N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLIve ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Lapigs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Sharipooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toulet Articles, etc. 
13 West 2oth Street. Telephone 1123 38th. 











Fair Women from Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 


Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- 


lished in Vogue. 


Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, 


Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on receipt of price, $3.09, 


by the publishers —Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York, 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Chapin-McKinley.— Miss Pauline Cha- 
pin, daughter of Mr. Chester Chapin, to Mr. 
William McKinley, of New York. 

W etherill-I ves —Miss Edith Wetherill, 
daughter of Mr. Edward Wecheiill, of Phila- 
delphia, to Mr. Frederick Ives, son of Mr. 
Chauncey B. Ives, of New York. 

Yandell-Barber.—Miss Elsie Yandell, 
daughter of the late Dr. Lunsford P. Yandell, 
of Louisville, Ky., to Mr. Donn Barber, son 
of Mr. Charles G. Barber, of New York. 


WEDDINGS 

Billings-Evans —The marriage of Miss 
Elizabeth Bonbright Evans, daughter of Mr. 
Benjamin Franklin Evans, of Morristown, N. 
J., to Mr. Oliver Chandler Billings, of New 
York, took place on Wed, 14 June, 
at half-past five o’clock in St. Peter’s P. E. 
Church at Morristown, The church was 
decorated with palms, white flowers and 
greens. With a full choral service the cere- 
mony was performed by the Rev. Dr. Hib- 
bard, rector of St. Peter’s. The bride was 
given away by her father and was met at the 
altar by the groom and his brother, Mr. 
Charles M. Billings, who acted as best man. 
The bride was attended by her sisters, the 
Misses Harriet Bonbright, and Madeline 
Evans and her cousin, Miss Isabel Sloan 
Kennedy, of Pittsburg. The ushers were 
Mr. George F. Dana, Mr. Louis E Osborn 
and Mr. George Dexter Eustis, all of Cin- 
cinnati; Mr. Howard K. Mohr of Philadel. 
phia, Mr. Herbert Hamlin of Chicago, and 
Mr. McLane Van Ingen of New York. 

The bride wore a Paris gown of white satin 
trimmed with rose point lace and chiffon, tulle 
veil bordered with point lace; her ornaments 
were diamonds—the gift of the groom—and 
pearls, which are an heirloom in the family. 
The maid of honor, Miss Harriet Evans, 
wore a French gown of white Valenciennes 
lace over Nile-green taffeta silk and caried a 
large bunch of white sweet peas. The 
bridesmaids wore white organdie and white 
lace over Nile-green taffeta silk and carried 
pink sweet peas. 

Owing to a recent death in the family 
there was only asmall reception for relatives 
and intimaie friends at the home ‘* Twin 
Oaks,’’ on Madison Avenue. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 

Bonnell-Flagg.—Mr. Ernest Flagg and 
Miss Margaret Elizabeth Bonnell, daughter 
of Mr, John Harper Bonnell of Staten Island, 
will be married in St. John’s Church, Clifton, 
S. 1, on Tue., 27 June, at 4.30 o'clock. 

Bushnell-Kip.—Mr. Elbert S. Kip and 
Miss Alice Alden Bushnell, daughter of Mr. 
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Joseph Bushnell of Madison, N. J., will be 
married in St. Peter's Church at Morristown, 
N. J., on Wed., 28 June. 

Moss Tailer. —Mr. James B. Tailer 
and Miss Clara W. Moss, daughter of Mr. 
Cortlandt D. Moss, will be married at the 
home of the bride’s parents, The Ramble, 
Isl'p, Long Island, on Thu., 29 June. 

Niles-Knox.—Mr. John Jay Knox and 
Miss Florence Niles, daughter of Mr. Lucien 
A. Niles, will be married in St. Peter’s 
Church at Galileee, N. J., on Wed,, <8 
June, at noon. 

Poor-Maus.—Col. Marion P. Maus, 
U.$.A., and Miss Lindsay Poor, daughter of 
Mr. Charles Poor, will be married at the 
home of the bride’s parents, at Skaneateles, 
N. Y., on Sat., 1 July. 


INTIMATIONS 


De Forest —Mr. and Mrs. George B. De 
Forest have taken Pinard Cottage No 5, at 
Newport, R. I., for the season, 

Havemeyer.—Mrs. Carley Havemeyer 
has taken a house at Westbury, L. I., where 
she will spend part of the summer. 

Hammond.—Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Hammond sailed last week for Europe, where 
they will spend several months. 

Mitchell.—Dr. and Mrs. Weir Mitchell 
will spend the summer at Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Pierson.—General and Mrs J. Fred 
Pierson and the Misses Pierson are at New- 
port, where they will remain for the season. 

Robinson.—Miss Eleanor Robinson and 
her cousin, Miss Lota Robinson have taken 
the cottage of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea for the summer. 

Tyson.—Colonel and Mrs. Lawrence D. 
Tyson and their son, Mr. McThee Tyson, 
sailed on La Touraine, Sat., 17 June, to 
spend three months traveling in Europe. 

Wood.—Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Wood 
will spend the summer in their cottage at 
Islip, L. a 


CLUBS 


The Strollers.—The Strollers gave their 
Sixth Roister, Thursday evening, 15 June, at 
Weber & Field’s Music Hall. 


GOLF 
Huntington Valley Country Club. 


The tournament for the individual champion- 
ship of the Women’s Golf Association of 
Philadelphia was played last week over the 
course of the Huntington Valley County 
Club at Rydal. Eighteen holes the first eight 
to qualify for the championstip, was played 
on Tues , 15 June; the second eight were 
eligible for the Visitor’s Cup. Those who 
qualified for the championship were: Miss 
Elsie F. Cassatt, Miss E. H. Davids, Mrs. J. 
Frank McFadden, Miss Darlington, Mrs. W. 
M. Gorham, Miss Ethel Burt, Mrs. C. F. 
Fox and Miss Riley. Forthe Visitor’s Cup : 
Miss Hannis, Miss McNeilly, Miss E. M. 
Tupplee, Mrs. S. E. Price, Mrs. J. C. Pat- 
terson, Miss Trene Richardson, Mrs. R. H. 
Barlow, Miss L. H. Taylor. 

On Wed., 14 June, the first series of 
match play contests in both events resulted as 
follows : agg ys Cup, Miss Elsie F. 
Cassatt beat Miss E. H. Davids, 4 up and 2 
to play; Mrs. J. Prank McFadden beat Miss 
Darlington, 1 up; Mrs. W. M. Gorham 
beat Miss Ethel Burt, 5 up and 3 to play; 
Mrs. C, F. Fox beat Miss Riley, § up and 
4 to play. Visitor's Cup: Miss Hannis beat 
Miss McNeilly, 5 up and 4 to play; Miss E. 
M. Supplee beat Mrs. S. E, Price, 3 up and 
2 to play; Mr.J. C. Patterson beat Miss 
Irene Richardson, 7 up and 6 to play; Mrs. 
R. H, Barlow beat Miss L. H, Taylor, 1 up 
(19 holes ), 

The survivors of the matches played on 
Thur., 15 June, were: Championship, Miss 
Elsie F, Cassatt, Merion Cricket Club, beat 
Mrs, Caleb F. Fox, Huntingdon Valley 
Country Club, § up and 4 to play; Mrs. W. 
Mr. Gorham, Philadelphia Cricket Club; beat 
Mrs. J. Frank McFadden, Philadelphia 
Country Club, 4 up and 2 to play. Visi- 
tor’s Cup, Miss E. M. Supplee, Philadelphia 
Cricket Club, beat Miss Florence Harris, 
Aronimink Golf Club; 5 up and 4 to play ; 
Mrs. R. H. Barlow, Merion Cricket Club, 
beat Mrs. J. C. Patterson, Huntingdon Val- 
ley Country Club, 5 up and 4 to play. 


On Fri,, 16 June, Miss Elsie F. Cassalt, 
of the Merion Cricket Club, won the cham- 
pionship, defeating Mrs. ‘Walter M. Gorham, 
of the Philadelphia Cricket Club, in the 
finals of eighteen holes by 4 up and 3 to play. 

Mrs. R. H. Barlow, of the Merion Cricket 
Club, won the Visitor’s Cup, beating Miss E. 
M: Supplee, of the Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
by 3 up, 2 to play. 

Oakland.—The second annual open golf 
tournament of the Oakland Club was begun 
on Wed , 14 June, with about sixty entries. 

The sixteen to qualify for the chief trophy, 
and their scores, were 


Walter J. Travis, Oakland— 

live siderines ¢ 2 : 465 44 6—4¢0 

Bia skcctnccens 3 46 6 4 4 5—42— 82 
C. H. Robins, betenh~ 

A, p<etnsnnde $4576 § 4-46 

Bsscecsdeme 6464 5 8 4 4 7—48— 94 
Herbert M. Harriman, Meadow Brook— 

a ee 46567 5—48 

D> 3 vein vba 646476 4 6 5—48- 96 
Dr. W.S. Brown, Oakiand— 

OME... cs00 -5 5 6466 § 4 5-46 

eee $475 68 4 6 7—52— 8 
Edward Leavitt, Fairfield County — 

Gabe i002. ceeds 5 5 6 367 6 6 6—50 

In 746476 4 5 649-9 
olsrer Lynch, Lake wood— 
badegebeeta $474764 5 64s 

= Konenenl 4473975 $ #=-§&—-@ 
R.C. Watson, Jr., Westbrook — 

ne +5 654704 § 648 

Dikccnns 669 46 7 § 4 8—52—1I00 
Dr. Burdette O° Connor, Staten Island Cricket— 

DR iccdee tes 46749776 6 §—§2 

PD 0 csveessc 666566 5 6 5—5I—103 
Paul Wilcox, Montclair— 

OM. .cvcscess 55648 6 4 6 j-4 

Dlcwtchs sthod 8 36412 7°5 4 - a 
M. Ballow, Apawamis— 

Ss .scoenmae 664397977 «5-54 

BBs so. nonce 5 765 66 § § 6-5§i1—105 
H. W. Slocum, Staten Island Cricket— 

Out oo seee § OBIT FS C$ Bp 

_ rere $474 7 8 6 7 §—53—105 
A. Morten, Westchester County— 

ne EE 5 3548 6 6 6 6—48 

In... ...-.°°§ ¢ 8 49 6 7 GQ §—57—105 
R. F. Mathews, Harbor Hill— 

GO... 464642 4 2 2688 

In ©4737 8 7 $ J—§—105 
Paul B. Cook, Harbor Hill— 

Out ---41211 4674 5 8-68 

__ eee § 5 635 7 & 4 §—46—107 
Arthur Taylor, Oakland— 

icksduvéuded 4 6659 8 ; 6 6—55 

Ric oneevecctl “746439 5 6—53—108 
W.E. Page, Lexington— 

eo $36627 6 6 g—g 

isdessta saad 638 48 5 9 7—s7—108 


Consolation Cup.—T hose who qualified for 
the Consolation Cup are as follows: 


Ist 2d 

Round. Round. Total. 
A. G. Hamilton, Baltusrol..... 57 st 108 
F. A, Walthew, Lakewood....56 54 110 
L, G. Graham, raltusrol ...... 57 53 110 
J. L. Taylor, Nassau County. .60 50 110 
T. Lawrence, Oakland,....... 5° 52 111 
J.G Douglass, Oakland ...... $$ 58 113 
A. W. Rossiter, Oakland. ....56 57 113 
S$. Maddock, Crescent A.C....58 56 114 


On Thur., 15 June, the summaries were 
as follows : 

Oakland Cup.—W. J. Travis beat H. W. 
Slocum, 4 up and 2 to play; Paul Wilcox 
beat A, Taylor, 5 up and 6 to play; Jasper 
Lynch beat W. E. Page, 6 up and‘5 to play ; 
D. O'Connor beat E. Leavitt, 1 up; A 
Morten beat C. H. Robbins, 4 up and 2 to 
play ; Maturin Ballou beat Dr, Brown, 5 up 
and 3 toplay; R. F. Matthews beat P. B. 
Cooke, 3 up and 1 to play; R. C. Watson, 
Jr., beat H. M. Harriman, 2 up. 

Consolation Cup.—F. A. Walthew beat 
S.H. Graham, 4 up and 3 to play; J. L. 
Taylor beat S. Maddock, 3 up and 2 to play ; 
T. Lawrence beat A. G, Hamilton, 1 up, 19 
holes; J. G. Douglas beat A. W. Rossiter, 
2 up and 1 to play. 

On Fri,, 16 June. —Oakland Cup—Second 
Round—W. J. Travis, Oakland, beat Paul 
Wilcox, Montclair, 9 up and 8 to play; 
Jasper Lynch, Lakewood, beat Dr. O’Connor, 
2 up; M. Ballou, Apawamis, beat A. Mor- 
ters. Country Club of Westchester, 3 up 
and 1 to play; R.C. Watson, Jr., West- 
brook, beat R, F. Mathew, Harbor Hill, 5 
up and 4 to play. 

Semi-Finals —Travis beat Lynch, 4 up and 
3 to play: Watson beat Ballou, 5 up and 3 
to play. 

Consolation Cup.—J L. Taylor, Crescent 
A. C., beat F. A. Walthew, Lakewood; 1 
up (19 holes); J. G. Douglass, Oakland, beat 
J. Lawrence, Oukland, 3 up and 2 to play. 

On Sat., 17 June, Walter J. Travis beat 
R.C. Watson, Jr., in the finals for the Oak- 
land Cup, by 7 up and 6 to play, 

After the match was won the contestants 


continued to play the round out as Travis was 
also playing for the handicap. 
Their scores were : 


Travers— 
_, MESES 53548 65 § 5—46 
TE vadvbupwotee 5 3546 5 3 § 5—4I—87 
W atson— 
OWE on ccrcccces See eeate--- 
TE sundnicapdtated 4645 5 4 5 6—45—96 


The Consolation Cup was won by James G. 
Douglass, who defeated J. L. Taylor as 
follows : 


Douglass — 

Be, «a6, peeedey sce 434466 § 6 4-42 
Peis bechotadsodse sce . 6.46.9 6 

Taylor— 

Dh chatecainbsecs oe 64545 5 $ 7 647 
eee a ae a°o°s 


The handicap contest was a tie between 
W. J. Travis, playing from scratch, and A, 
D. Compton, with a handicap of ten. Their 
net scores were 86. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

St. Louis.—Sailing Wed., 14 June, Mr. 
and Mrs. G, L. Boissevain, Mrs. Robert 
Emmet, Mr. and Mrs. C. A, Griscom, Miss 
Griscom, Hon. and Mrs, Marcus A. Hanna, 
Miss Ruth Hanna, Mrs, Oliver B. Jennings, 
Miss Annie B, Jennings, Mrs. Potter and 
children, Mrs. Leland Stanford. 

Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 14 June, Mr. 
and Mrs. George S. Bowdoin, Miss Bowdoin, 
Mr.’and Mrs. H. B. Coxe, Mr, and Mrs. 
W. L. Graves, Mr. and Mrs, P. H. Griffen, 
Miss Griffen, Miss Elizabeth Griffen, Mr. 
William A. Griffen, Mr. and Mrs, J. H. 
Hammond, Mr, and Mrs, Rudyard Kipling 
and children, Mr. and Mrs, Howland Pell 
and children, Mr. and Mrs, Geraldyn Red- 
mond and children, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. T, J. Oakley 
Rhinelander. 

Auguste-Victoria.—Sailing Thu., 15 
June, Mr. and Mrs, William Babcock, Miss 
H. L. Cole, Miss Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Chisholm, Miss Chisholm, Mr. Center 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. 
Frank B. Keech, Mr. Salvator Ros, Mrs. 
Ros, the Misses Ros, Hon. and Mrs. John 
Wanamaker, Miss Wanamaker, Mrs. George 
G. Williams, Mayor and Mrs. Woodbury. 





Is Excellency lingers at the Empire, 
H although lately billed, time after 
time, for near-in-the-future with- 
drawal, Cool weather has been one of the 
contributing causes for its continuance, and 
the announcement is now made that no date 
can be assigned for the close of the season at 
this house. The Empire has the distinction 
of being the last of the regular play-houses to 
remain open. 


Some enterprising managers of roof-garden 
shows are no longer content to call the over- 
head places of entertainment by the name of 
theatre, but assign more ambitious and at 
the same time definitive names which shall 
differentiate the particular garden from others 
of its class. Thus far there has been the 
Aerial Magnolia Grove, which is the sug- 
gestive title the managers of the New York 
Theatre have bestowed upon their “roof gar- 
den. Here the ballet is the strong feature of 
the entertainment. There are, besides, 
**educated dogs’’ and ‘‘ other’’ specialty 
artists. 


The Casino Roof Garden 1s given over in 
the main to Afro-American pertormers, who, 
as a matter of course, avail themselves of the 
popularity of coon songs, to include a num- 
ber in the evening’s show.—Koster & Bial 
having also gone in for descriptive nomen- 
clature. Their roof is known as the Aerial 
Palm Garden, where is to be seen, as is al- 
most invariably the case, a good all-around 
variety show, 


Sis Hopkins’s Visit is serving again at 
Keith's, to keep Miss Rose Melville before 
the New York public. The farce appears to 
have lost none of its power to amuse audi- 
ences.—The debut of Mrs, Leiter in New 
York was made on Monday evening at Proc- 
tor’s Pleasure Palace, in the little farce, A 
Stolen Kiss.—At Proctor’s Twenty-third 
Street house Lillian Burkhart is appea:ing in 


a new comedietta, A Soldier Boy. Among 
the specialty players at this house for the 
week is Ely Coghlan. 


The Man in the Moon at the New York 
so continually comes out so modified here and 
so augmented there that it may be said to pre- 
sent several new editions a week. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Empire—8.20, His Excellency the Governor, 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 

Eden Musée —Cinématograph, waxworks. 

Terrace Garden — Twenty-Second Regiment 
Band, 

Proctor’s—V ariety. 

Casino Roof Garden—Vaudeville, 

New York Roof Garden— Vaudeville, 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Harlem — Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial’ s—Burlesque and variety. 

Pastor's—Continuous performance. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance, 






ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name_and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, sei - 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 





1290. Selection of Gowns to be 
Worn at Hotels in New York and 
Atlantic City During July. To C. Y. 
—I intend to visit New York City in July, 
and will probably spend some time at Atlantic 
City. What materials and what colors would 
you suggest for city and for seaside wear? 
Will stop at hotels at both places. 

You could not do better for a summer gown 
to be worn in New York and Atlantic City 
during the summer than follow the outfit of 
eight gowns given in Vogue in the issues of 6 
and 13 April on the pattern pages. These 
gowns are the ones most needed for summer 
wear. In hotels you do not need décolleté 
evening gowns, but with this exception—all 
the gowns described would be useful. Your 
question is not very explicit ; you do not state 
how much you wish to spend, whether you 
are a young lady or not, what colors are be- 
coming, or any of the facts which are neces- 
fary in selecting a wardrobe. This article 
will give you a good idea of what is needed for 
models. Instead of those mentioned, use those 
that have been lately published. Question 
1274 Vogue, 25 May, will help you, 

1291. Model for Black Taffeta Skirt 
to be Worn with Shirts. To Martha.— 
Will you kindly tell me how best to remodel 
gown of black taffeta? The gown has been 
ruffled to waist with circular ruffles. I 
thought of having two around bottom and 
using drapery of black taffeta. Wall the 
long overskirt of silk be used? It is rather 
stiff in taffeta. I wish it to wear with differ- 
ent waists, and wish it to walk in. Will you 
suggest something very simple in tailor-made 
effect ? 

Taffeta is being used at present in the same 
manner as cloth, stitched, strapped, etc. 
The right model on page 383, Vogue 15 
June, is of taffeta, and would look well for a 
skirt to wear with shirts. Overdresses in 
silk will be worn this season, but we think 
for an extra skirt this model would be better. 
If your taffeta is marked where the ruffles 
were sewn on, this model would not be pos- 
sible without getting new silk. The left 
model on this page would be pretty using 
taffeta ruffles where the lace flounce is, and 
stitching the overskinit or trim with black 
satin cord. The overdrapery may be pointed 
in the back or go straight around. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
FRONT PAGE 
Vening gown with princesse effect of rose. 
E pink peau desoie. A band of beauti- 
ful duchesse lace is fitted plainly around 
the neck down the back and across the front, 
where it forms a point ; under this the fuller 
flounce of the princesse overskirt is set. This 
gives the sheath-like top and fuller bottom, 
which is seen on most of the new models 
This flounce may also be of mousseline de 
soie. The underskirt is or peau de soie. 
(Continued on page viii) 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 
STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 
Keeps the Stockin 
Free from Wri 
DOES NOT BIND 


= CUSHION 


BUTTON 


















A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World 


s. COCKTAILS 


“a Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 


HE CLUB = 


Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any in the 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 


Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and pro- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
the better. 

















CLASP “a 5 Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
J any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
Lies fiat to the leg. > For Sale on the Diningand Buffet Car 
ep ee stock- 5 of the principal railroads of the U. S. 
ing, unfasten| ’ 
v “ AVOID IMITATIONS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 4 Sa For Sale by all Druggists andDealers 
Semple Falr{ Si, Soe 5 ages 
GEORGE.FROST CO. cae G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
BOSTON, MA8S. 30 Broadway. N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
0000000000000000000000000 0000004 
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OLEIN OnPLEXION Imported Patterns; 
of the latest designs as well : 


A delightfully refreshing tonic ' D 
used for removing dust, powder, 
or oiliness- a boon for Summer 
use as it fades freckles, while 
keeping the skin clear, cool and 
fragrant. 

Address all mail orders and in. 
quiries to 


OLIVE ROBART 
343 Fifth Avenue, 
OPP. WALDORF -ASTORIA 


and at 55 St. Martins Lane, 
London. 





Price, $2.00 
Postpaid. 





The New Straight Front 


Pansy [lodel 


903 BROADWAY, corner 20th St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO. 














Combines 


Perfection 
of Quality 
with 
Absolute 

_ Purity 


A S. RAE& CO. 
: Leghorn, Italy 
J Established 1836 

















as patterns of any design il- 
lustrated in 


“VOGUE” 


or any other magazine may 
be had at the office of 


The Morse Broughton Co., 


3 East 19TH STREET, 


Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 
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DR. DYS’ 
SACHETS de TOILETTE 


F.ul-ourg 


Prepared only by V. DARSY, 54 
St. Honore, Pari». 


Entirely composed o« 
flowers and vegetable 
substances. Used with 
Dr. Dys’ special cream 
—the Dysaline, and 
Poudre Printaniere, 
they prevent the skin 
from being tanned, sun- 
burnt or freckled. 





Sold in America only by 
V. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 








Write for circular. 





































Wedding Gift 
Suggestion 


Nothing makes a 
move beautiful ap- 
pearance in a cali. 
net than fine glass 
made by 


DORFLINGERS’ 


915 Broadway, near 21st Street, and 


36 Murray Street, New York 








Home Needlework Magazine 


N illustrated book with superb Colored Flower Pilates, 
published four times a year, giving complete in- 
_ Structions for all kind of Embroidery, Crochet, 
Knitting, Urawn-Work and Lace-Making. Never before 
has there been a magazine giving so much for so little 
money. All women interested in fancy work and the 
decoration of the home should subscribe. 
The January number in itself is a complete guide to the 
Art of Embroidery. With its help even a beginner can 
become an expert and do handsome work. It contains 25 
new Colored Plates showing life-like reproducticns of ¢x- 
quisite embroideries of nearly all the p« pular flowers 
Also tells all about the necessary materials, how to prepare 
for work, gives position of hands in working, tells how 
each stitch should be taken, size of needles, etc, supple- 
mented by the most elaborate and theciearest explanation 
of all the different embroidery stitches, with a special 
chapter on tancy stitches; designs given for roses, tulips, 
pansies, pinks, poppies, morning-glories, ferns, straw- 
berries, cherries, orchids and other choice subjects ; new 
patterns for Cross Stitch Sofa Pillows, and ai] about the 
atest thing in fancy work, called ‘** Decore Croc het."’ 
SEND US 25 CENTS, stamps or silver, and we will 
send you the January and April numbers by return mail, 
and enter your name for the next two books that will come 
out in July and October. The January and Apri! numbers 
are worth twice what they cost; your money back 
if you don't like them. Thousands of wom: n have sub- 
scribed and all agree that the magazine is the best thing 
of the kind published. Write to-day. 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING CO., 
64 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 


LONG BEACH, L. I. 


FINEST BEACH AND BATHING, 
GOLF LINKS. 
COTTAGES AND INN NOW OPEN. 

LONG BEACH HOTEL OPENS JUNE 24. 
UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE ANU 
NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO 
THE HOTEL. NEW STABLES AND NEW 
COTTAGES THIS SEASON. 

Apply to 
New York Office, 12 West 23d Street, A. E. DICK. 


TELEPHONE 21:A. LONG BEACH. 
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6 He only thing I envy that great bully New York is Wash- 
ington Irving,’’ was the not over gracious remark made 
by a lecturer years ago in addressing a Boston audience, 

an expression of opinion worth repeating only as typifying the at- 
titude of a considerable number of persons toward the metropolis. 
A native New Yorker is frequently astonished at the bitterness 
with which the natives of other cities and foreign countries refer to 
the city. It is perhaps more often accused of indifferentism than 
of most other unlovely qualities, self appointed evangels of light 
having been known to come here and berate the churches for not 
living in a state of chronic emotional excitement. 
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The criticism of individuals is apt to centre around their own 
experiences, and even though they are for- 
eigners who have obtained a foothold here 
and secured for themselves incomes that 
they could not possibly have obtained in 
their own countries, still they resent not 
being taken up by the socially elect, or they 
profess to regard as inexcusably selfish the 
lack of come-one, come-all hospitality 
which is to be met with in the provinces 
in foreign lands and in the more newly 
settled portions of this country. Another 
grievance is that the New Yorker evinces 
little curiosity in regard to the other cities 
in his native land, he almost invariably 
electing to travel in Europe in preference 
to exploring the states of the middle west, 
west, or the south. Hurt vanity appears to 
be the basis of at least seventy-five per cent. 
of the criticism levelled at New York, and 
about ten per cent. more is due to ignorance 
of any other of the larger cities of the world. 
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The customs of small towns and cities and the importance in them of persons possessed of good birth or moderate wealth 
or culture are simply impossible in a large city which is a dazzling loadstone drawing to itself the most adventurous and 
energetic of all grades and classes of workers, and tempting by the diversity of its interests and attractions hosts of pleasure 
seekers. Strangers come here from all parts of this country and from the land to the north of us, and from foreign lands, with 
the fixed purpose of making their way or bent on strutting upon the most enviable and the most conspicuous social stage of the 
hemisphere. With hordes of strangers of all classes and conditions continually pouring into the city it is not surprising that 
the New Yorkers do not go down the bay or to the railroad station to welcome the oncoming hosts, or that New York chat- 
elaines do not ask them informally to luncheon—this appears to be a sore and standing grievance—whenever they happen to 
arrive about noonday. 


The relish for dispensing indiscriminate hospitality and for enlarging the list of one’s acquaintance by leaps and bounds 
in a spirit of elastic inclusiveness is not characteristic of any people which has enjoyed the development that comes of stability 
of environment and association with the best that the world can offer. Gregariousness is replaced by reserve and selection. 
The New Yorker is no more prone to more or less splendid isolation than is the Londoner, the Parisian or the native of any other 
large city. Those who go up to London for purposes of a career, social, commercial or professional, do not expect that the 
great metropolis will turn itself into a hospital or a people’s palace or an altruistic settlement or a gigantic charity organiza- 
tion for the advancement of their special interests, nor is it bitterly assailed for being self-centred. It is understood, appa- 
rently, so far as London is concerned, that a great city has other destiny than coddling every stranger that sets foot on her soil, 
and the same is true of New York or any other city or town for that matter. 


New York, however non-emotional she may appear to self-seeking sentimentalists, sympathizes with the woes and limita- 
tions of those within her borders to the extent of providing free baths, free libraries, reading-rooms, créches, free piers, free 
musical instruction, settlements, sterilized milk at nominal rates, free dispensary service, free medical attendance, free training 
schools for the unskilled, all this and more ‘for the very poor. The student and the professional man or woman find facilities 
for the pursuit of their studies which they can secure without cost or at merely nominal rates. New York’s benefactions cover all 
helpless classes in her community and expressed in dollars her contributions to charitable purposes reach enormous totals. When 
famine, fire, yellow fever, or other devastation or horror befalls a community, no city in the land responds more promptly or 
more generously to appeals for aid. In short, if a list were made public of the philanthropic and educational agencies that are 
unobtrusively carried on in New York it would by its extent and variety put to shame those who rail at the city as a com- 
mercial ossification. 













When the provincial or other stranger who emigrates to New York ceases to regard the metropolis as an orange de- 
signed for his especial delectation, he will be able to appreciate how rich in opportunity life in New York is and how many 
intrinsically good things are offered by the municipality whose ungrateful and not always worthy beneficiary he is. 
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GARDEN PARTY GOWNS 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


DISTORTION OF THE SLIPPED-OFF-THE-SHOUL- 
DER GUIMPE—MEMORIAL DAY S BEGINNING 
AWAY BACK IN 1865— 


He real tastelessness of the French is 
I again exemplified in many of the fash- 
ions of the season, a conspicuous in- 
stance of it being the extension of the line of 
the shoulder four or five inches down on the 
upper part of-the arm. The deforming result 
is brought about by having the guimpe or 
chemisette and the top of the sleeve of some 
color which is in strong contrast to that of the 
gown—white being usually employed for this 
purpose. This mass of white rising sharply 
out of the top of the bodice gives the effect of 
a shoulder with a slope of four or five inches 
out of normal, and arms shorter by four or five 
inches than symmetry requires. This violent 
reconstruction. of the outline of the human 
figure is unhesitatingly adopted by women who 
parade contentedly about with the exaggerated 
peacockism of gait which seems to have come 
in with the long and clinging drapery. This 
fashion deformity is in consonance with the 
usual tendency of French fashions. The more 
every law of grace is violated, and the more the 
figure is made to take on queer and really 
weird outlines, the more chic is the garment 
said to be. In the days to come, when the 
American as a nation shall have approximated 
in spirit the artistic perceptions of the Japa- 
nese French fashions in women’s apparel will 
appear as they do to the artist of to-day—a 
succession of more or less ingeniously con- 
structed distortions. 
«5 
The origin of Memorial Day is known to so 
few that it is safe to hazard the statement that 
in any assemblage of Americans, however large, 
it is doubtful if a half-dozen persons could be 
found who would believe other than that the 
day was established by the military authorities 
or by the veterans of the G. A. R. This uni- 
versal ignorance on a subject of national inter- 
est of a peculiarly tender kind makes particu- 
larly pertinent a contribution to the history of 
the day made recently by Charles Cowley, of 
Lowell, Mass., who was in Charleston, S. C., 
in 1865, when the preliminaries for the first 
Decoration Day celebration were being put 
under way. The graves decorated on the first 
Decoration Day were those of two hundred and 
forty-nine Union soldiers who had been pris- 
oners of war in the hands of the Confederates, 
and who had died while confined upon the 
race-course in Charleston in 1864. On the 
first day of May, 1865, the graves of these 
men were covered by a profusion of beautiful 
flowers by the colored school children of 
Charleston, S. C., under the direction of 
James Redpath, at that time Superintendent of 
Education in the city. The Colored Ladies’ 


Benevolent Society and some white teachers 
lent their assistance on this the initial observ- 
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ance of what was destined to become a’ na- 
tional movement. To Mr. Redpath belongs 
the distinction of having conceived the idea of 
this memorial service to the soldier dead, and 
of having put it into execution. An effort was 
made to interest Admiral Farragut in the 
movement, but, although he was at that time 
stationed in the vicinity of Charleston, his du- 
ties were such as to prevent his attendance on 
the exercises. Among the distinguished per- 
sons who took part either as speakers or spec- 
tators were James Redpath, Brevet Brigadier- 
Generals Stewart L. Woodford, James Hart- 
well and James C. Beecher, General William 
Gurney, of New York, and Judge Cooley, of 
Minnesota. The seed planted by Mr. Red- 
path when by his direction little colored chil- 
dren strewed flowers on the graves of two hun- 
dred prisoners, fell upon fertile ground ; the 
nation, the state, the individual promptly took 
up the work, and city streets and village roads 
throughout the land are now thronged on 
Memorial Day with military processions and 
pilgrims on their way to cemeteries. One 
beautiful custom that has grown out of the 
military idea in connection with the day is that 
of making it the occasion for remembering the 
dead among one’s kin ; and all of this senti- 
ment, national and individual, has been stimu- 
lated and furnished with fitting occasion and 
expression by a man long since dead, who ded- 
icated his life to trying to help, through educa- 
tional means, a helpless race just out of slavery. 





TWO PEONS AND A GRINGO 


BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER 
CHAPTER II 


Ed Travers reached the hacienda, dashed 

N through the broad adobe portal, and into 

the sun-lit patio filled with the heavy fra- 

grance of geranium and azalea. Inthe centre 

a tiny fountain tinkled, merrily striving to beat 

in time with the low notes of a Spanish guitar 

that someone within was playing. As he dis- 

mounted an Indian boy came running out 

to care for his horse, and the tall form of the 
Alcalde appeared upon the veranda. 

‘¢ Welcome, Don Eduardo. You are some 
time behind your friends.”’ 

‘©Yes. Bitters and Johnson have beaten 
me for once.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps,”’ replied Don Luis, significantly, 
‘¢ perhaps because there was no bet upon it.”” 

Travers laughed lightly. ‘* Where are they 
now ?”’ 

‘At the rear, waiting for us. It is to be 
a trial of skill. We are to test my new 
weapon,”’ 

As he spoke there was the report of a rifle, 
and a tiny puff of smoke arose above the 
brown tile roof at the other side of the patio. 

The Alcalde chuckled. ‘‘Missed! We 
will show them how to shoot. Come with 
me, Don Eduardo.”’ 

Together they crossed the flowering court 
and passed through the stables at the rear, 
from which a portal led out upon the cactus- 
strewn plain that stretched away like a floor, 
to the base of the barren foot-hills. Every 
rood of this fine grazing-land belonged to Don 
Luis Cervantes. Seventy miles from north 
to south, and twenty miles to the foot-hills, 
such were the rancho’s dimensions. And over 
this vast extent of nearly a million acres ranged 
countless herds of wild cattle and bands of 
untamed mustangs, to care for which a thou- 
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sand peons were held in the rancho’s bondage 
Over these thousand human souls, as over all 
within his domain, the Alcalde’s will was ab- 
solute. Created by law a magistrate, the laws 
of the nation armed him with authority as 
despotic as that of an Oriental prince. He 
was both judge and jury to try whatever he 
choose to consider an offense. The dark- 
room or jail of the hacienda, the stocks, pillory, 
and whipping-post, afforded but the lighter 
punishments. Whenever he deemed that a 
crime might merit it death was his to award. 
Such was the power of the courtly host who 
made these strangers welcome. 

As Travers preceded Don Luis through the 
portal another rifle shot rang out and the bul- 
let whistled close by him. ‘The man who had 
fired muttered a curse and leaned his weapon 
against the wall. 

‘¢ That was a careless shot,’’ said the Al- 
calde. ‘* Had the dog wings that you aimed 
sohigh?” ° - oS 

‘*My good friend Bitters,’’ said Travers, 
slowly, ‘is not exactly a marksman. I may 
give him a lesson one of these days.*’ 

‘«It was the gun,”” Bitters uttered in sullen 
apology, a red flush mounting to his sallow 
cheeks. 

‘¢ Let me see it,’’ said Don Luis. He took 
it up as he spoke, and inserted a fresh car- 
tridge. At a sign from him some peons near 
the end of the building, a hundred yards 
away, loosed a Mexican mongrel. 

The dog had twenty yards to go to gain the 
coverofthewall. He had runthat gauntlet more 
than once, and clearly knew what was coming. 
With a howl of terror he dashed for the shel- 
tering adobe. He had covered half the dis- 
tance when Don Luis pulled the trigger. The 
cur made one terrific bound and fell. 

** Through the head, Sejior,’’ called out a 
peon. 

‘©Was it the gun?’’ asked Don Luis, 
handing the rifle to Travers, ‘* Come, Don 
Eduardo, try your luck.”’ 

‘¢ Not at those helpless creatures. With 
your permission, Don Luis.*’ ‘Travers aimed 
at a sopilote, soaring two hundred yards away, 
waiting, with its companions, to strip the car- 
cass of the slain dog. 

Before the Alcalde could protest Travers 
fired and the vulture fell. 

*¢ That was well done,’’ Don Luis ex- 
claimed; ‘* but it is ill luck to the marksman. 
We will beat you to-night at cards."’ 

«¢ That is your privilege,’ Travers replied. 

‘*You will hardly beat him at shooting,’’ 
Johnson dryly remarked to Bitters. 

‘¢ A fluke,’” Bitters answered sourly. 

Johnson shrugged his big shoulders. ‘<I 
reckon it’s the same sort of fluke by which he 
wins your money.”* 

‘« He marks the cards, I tell you.’ 

‘¢So you have said before.”’ 

‘‘I shall prove it to you—to-night, per- 
haps.” 

‘*Do it, and count my six feet with you. 
But if you fail, take your medicine like a 
man. 

‘¢ Come, Sejiors,*” said Don Luis. 
will to dinner. Arcas!"’ 

Arcas had been leaning against the wall, 
apparently oblivious to all but his cigarette. 
He stepped forward and took the gun which 
the Alcalde held toward him. 

‘¢ Clean it well,’’ said Don Luis, “and re- 
turn it to my chamber.”’ 
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(Continued from page 400) 

Arcas entered the courtyard behind them 
and crossed to the servants’ quarters. 

<< It was not the gun,”” he said, half aloud. 
‘What then? Pouf! *Tis aclumsy fellow, 
that wry-faced Sefior Bitters. Small wonder 
the other beats him at cards. He would not 
need to mark them.’”’ 

‘© No, curse him !”” 

Arcas wheeled around and found himself 
facing Bitters. 

«« Why do you come like a cat, Sefior, to 
spy on what I am thinking ?”’ 

Bitters smiled, and his smile was not pleas- 
ant. 
‘¢ If you will think aloud,’’ he said, ‘* you 
cannot blame me for hearing. But enough ; 
would you earn a hundred pesetas ?*" 

«« A waste of breath to ask that.’” 

‘¢ Then help the cat to trap a mouse.’ 

‘« What would you have me do?”"" 

<¢ Listen. We play to-night in the library. 
It opens off Don Luis’s chamber, to which you 
are to return his gun. ‘The cards are there on 
the table. They are cards that were furnished 
by Travers. Here is a pack that is their twin. 
Substitute these for the others.”” 

Arcas shook his head. 

«¢ The Mexican hazards much at cards, but 
he likes a fair game, Sefior.’’ 

<¢It is not to win their money, fool! You 
do not like my friend Travers. _No—do not 
speak. I know it. For me, I—I hate him ! 
Do you not see? These cards are marked. I 
will accuse him of it. For the rest 
He made a significant gesture. 

Arcas was silent a moment. It was a sore 
temptation. In spite of Chita’s denial, he 
feared that the young stranger might win her 
love. To be exposed as a cheat at cards 
would drive him from the rancho—would put 
an end to any chance for this Travers to meet 
Chita. He did not fear for Travers’s life. 
Bitters’s covert hint was but the idle threat of 
a coward. His hand closed around the offered 
cards, and Bitters chuckled softly. 

‘¢ Do it while we are at table,’’ he said, and 
hurried across the courtyard. 

Arcas, when he had cleaned the rifle, peered 
out into the patio. It was. deserted save for a 
couple of peon boys at play with dice upon the 
veranda. It would not do for them to remain 
there. 

‘¢ Here, you he said to them, gruffly. 
‘*Do you not know that Don Luis’s guests 
have horses that need attention ? Off with you 
to the stables.”’ 

‘¢ We do not belong to the stables, nor do 
you belong to the casa,’’ replied the elder, 
aggressively. 

‘¢ You will belong to Papa Argola if I re- 
port you to Don Luis.”’ 

At the mention of ‘*Papa Argola’’—the 
pillory—the two youths scowled, but said 
nothing. They rose and, pocketing their dice, 
shuffled off to their quarters. 

Arcas entered the Alcalde’s chamber, found 
the rifle’s cover and slipped the weapon into it. 
Then, with light steps, he crossed the room to 
a door which connected with the adjoining 
apartment. With his hand on the knob, he 
paused. What if someone were in there? 
What excuse could he give for intruding? It 
might mean ‘* Papa Argola’’ for him ; per- 
haps the bastinado. Fearfully, he turned the 
knob ; more fearfully, pushed the door open. 
There was no sound. That wasa relief. He 
listened intently. The room was surely unoc- 
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cupied. But at any moment some house serv- 
ant might come in and detect him. It was 
dark, but he could see dimly. A table stood 
in the centre, upholding a plaster cast of the 
Virgin. From beneath her tinsel crown her 
white face stared reproachfully at him. He 
crossed himself ; then laughed nervously and 
muttered : ‘* Pouf, I am growing childish.”’ 

He ran his hands over the table in search 
of the cards. There were books and writing 
materials, a photograph album, a piece of soft 
lace that his fingers closed on convulsively, 
perhaps it might have been Chita’s. 

It was growing darker rapidly. Saints ! 
Was he ever to find it? Perhaps there was 
another table. He started to cross the room 
and stumbled against a guitar. It fell to the 
floor with a jarring of its strings that made his 
heart stop beating. What if he were in the 
wrong room—what if this were the Seficrita’s ? 

There was but one thing left to do: he 
could not hesitate longer. With sudden re- 
solve he drew his box of cerillas from his 
pocket, struck one and, shading it with his 
hands, glanced about the apartment. Yes, 
this was surely the library. There was another 
table, a gaming-table, placed by the wall. 
A pack of cards lay upon it. It was the 
work of a moment to compare them with those 
which he had brought, make the exchange, 
blow out his taper, and pass again to the 
Alcalde’s chamber, through which he hastened 
to the veranda, where he at last could breathe 
freely. 

‘¢So much for this, Don Eduardo,’’ he 
muttered, softly closing the chamber door. 

As he disappeared in the darkness the door 
was opened from within, and Chita, stepping 
cautiously through, peered after his vanishing 
figure. 

What was this thing which Arcas had done? 
Something, from what he had muttered, that 
threatened Don Eduardo. Something, no 
doubt, to do with the cards which she had 
seen him examine. 

A light appeared in the library. So they 
had finished dinner. She stepped back into 
the Alcalde’s room and glanced through the 
connecting doorway. Yes, they were there, 
all but Don Eduardo. He, no doubt, was 
waiting for her down by the acequia. The 
least she could do would be to warn him that 
danger of some kind threatened. 

Forgetful of the resolve she had made, she 
hastened to her chamber, threw a black man- 
tilla about her, and, cautiously stealing through 
the portal, flew down the path under the 
orange trees. 

At the little lake all was silent and, for the 
first time, her heart failed. What if he had 
not come at all? What if he were with 
Mercedes, laughing to think of her down by 
the lake waiting for his coming? Her olive 
cheeks grew hot with shame. She would 
returm to the casa, which nothing should have 
caused her to leave. 

As she turned to retrace her steps there 
was a rustling of leaves, and Travers stood 
before her. 

‘¢I had despaired of your coming,”” he said. 

“Tt was shameful of you to expect me. 
No, Seiior ; do not come nearer. I should not 
haye come but that I had something to tell, 
to warn ; there is a man here who wishes you 
ill. Be on your guard when you play to- 
night.*” 

«« Bitters ?”* 


‘* Not Bitters; Arcas.”’ 
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** Arcas !”” 

‘¢ Yes ; I found him in the library, standing 
by the card-table, handling the cards. What 
he did I know not. He stole out without dis- 
covering me, and as he closed the door he said : 
¢So much for this, Don Eduardo.’ ’” 

‘«Why should this Arcas hate me? I 
scarcely know the fellow.”’ 

“TI cannot say.”” 

“© You will not tell? No? Well, perhaps 
I can guess: this herder, Arcas, loves you.”’ 

*« And, if he does, his is honest love, that 
asks for no concealment, that asks no secret 
meetings.”” 

It was a merited rebuke. Travers felt it keenly. 
This girl was more than Mercedes’ maid. She 
was more than Mercedes. She was a woman, 
and all that that meant ; with all a woman’s 
womanly pride. Yet she was Don Luis’s 
chattel ; born to peonage ; bred to it ; as help- 
lessly bound in its slavery as the mustangs in 
the Alcalde’s corral ; like them, the rancho’s 
belonging. But this peon girl was more 
worthy his love than was the daughter of its 
owner. 

‘« Pardon,”’ he answered, earnestly. 
lieve me, I, too, am honest. 
offend you.”” 

‘¢It does not matter. Still—still I shall be 
glad to think better of you."’ 

«¢ Then why, Chita, does it not matter ?”* 

‘« Have you been in my country long enough 
to learn the tongue of my people, yet not to 
learn its customs ? What can you hope from 
a peon’s love, who yet loves her honor more 
dearly? A peon to prate of honor! It is 
amusing, is it not? Yet there is such a thing, 
Sefior ; and I, who will not wed a peon, may 
not hope for a hidalgo.’’ 

‘*T am hardly that, Chita—a poor surveyor 
with but my pay. But I will win Don Luis’s 
consent a 

‘*‘You do not know our Alcalde. He 
makes you weicome here as his guest-—why ? 
Because hospitality is for all ; both friend and 
foe are sacred. Because, too, it is lonely. 
Because he loves to play at cards. Because he 
may win your money. You may win his, if 
luck is yours—that is the chance of fortune, 
and he is acabellero. But more than that you 
can never win.”’ 

‘¢ And why not ?”’ 


‘© Be- 
I shall not again 





‘« His father was slain in the wa ‘ith yours. 
I have heard him tell of a dreadfi ight when 
the hacienda was raided; when’ e casa was 


fired by some of your men, and is murdered 
father burned in it. In spite of t..e many years 
that have passed, there is hatred, strong hatred, 
deep down in his heart, for all you Ameri- 
canos. 

«« But you said I might win Mercedes ! ** 

‘*You might win the Sejiorita’s love— 
Never Don Luis Cervantes’ consent that you 
should wed his daughter. Did he guess that 
Mercedes was fond of you he would forbid 
you the rancho.”’ 

«« Why, then, did you speak of my winning 
her love !*” 

«« There are nights, are there not, and fleet 
horses, and the border is not far away, and 
there are priests in plenty.”” 

‘¢ And if for Mercedes, whom I do not 
love, why not also for you whom I do !"" 

‘¢ The law, Sefior—he would reclaim me. 
The peon girl is not foryou. It is but a pass- 


ing fancy. Go back to your friends at the 
casa, now—and remember what I have told 
you.” She took the rose she had worn in her 
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hair, kissed it lightly and tossed it to him, 
and, with a little nervous laugh, disappeared 
among the trees. 

Travers made no effort to detain her. He 
stood there, motionless, thoughtful, looking 
out over the little lake. She was a peon, but 
what of that? She was a pure, noble woman, 
as far above him as were the stars above the 
reflecting water. She was the star; he the 
shallow lake. Yet the lake had won the star- 
light. He lovedher. He would win her. 

(To be continued.) 





NEW VARIETY OF TAFFETA IN WHITE—EM- 
BROIDERED DRESS UNDERSKIRTS—SMART 
COSTUME IN WHITE AND BLACK FOU- 
LARD— LACE JERSEYS — HALF- 
SLEEVES A NEEDED DEVICE 
FOR THE **SKINNY’”’ 

FOLK 


Irectly or indirectly white is the mot 
d’ordre in modish wear. It has been 
introduced on everything worthy of 

being called smart in the line of hats, gowns, 
suits, cloaks and wraps. It is foremost in 
grande toilette, demi-toilette, for forenoons and 
afternoons, for yachting, bathing and field 
sports in general. The demand taxed manu- 
facturers early in the season, but since then it 
has led to the display of an unusual and re- 
markably fine variety of white fabrics in silk, 
wool and cotton. Among these new fabrics is 
what resembles a lustreless white taffeta, if 
compared to the familar glacé texture ; but the 
new variety is woven with cords in regular 
spaces crosswise, or in groups irregularly. So 
unobtrusive is it, that one sees at a glance that 
its purpose is for forenoon wear for shirt- 
waists, and for skirts that may be worn with 
colored separate waists. It is to be made up 
with appropriate simplicity. 

DRESSY GOWN MODELS CARRIED OUT IN 

y, FOULARDS AND EMBROIDERY 

Leading Paris makers are sending out fou- 
lards, satin-faced, built up into exquisite crea- 
tions for dressy day functions by introducing 
rather short overskirts, with long white em- 
bro) ered skirts falling beneath them. Under 
thijy embroidered skirt is one of mousseline, 
and;jader that again is one of white taffeta. 
Theffect is enchanting !| A recently returned 
society} woman wore at a country wedding, 
where all the smart ones were out in full force, 
just such a model. The foulard had a white 
ground, with an orchid-mauve series of wafers 
scattered regularly over its surface, which was 
as brilliant as satin could make it. Its long 
skirt of fine white Swiss embroidery had a 
deep flounce scalloped around the bottom, the 
design in foliage and fruit boldly conceived. 
The customary white taffeta and mousseline 
skirts then fell beneath. Below the knee, with 
a graceful dip backwards, ran the line of over- 
skirt, which had for bottom finish a simulation 
of three overskirts, produced by a narrow fitted 
flounce around the bottom and two overlapping 
flounces to match tacked on beneath. Each 
of these flounces was cut out into pronounced 
points, bound with narrow mauve ribbon, then 
stitched and pressed flat. Over the high bod- 
ice an Eton in three parts repeated this flounce 
motif perfectly. An empiécement of the white 
flounce embroidery, suggesting a shoulder col- 
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lar, hooked on the left side, as did the Eton, 
where a jabot of lace and embroidery gave a 
pretty finish. Although the Eton ciosed on 
the left, it was open in front almost to the 
waist line, showing, besides a white front, a 
long, narrow steel buckle, which stretched 
across the bust completely. The same style 
of buckle, but a somewhat shorter one, was 
used with the narrow black satin belt across 
the front, the union of the two having been a 
happy conceit. Long transparent sleeves of 
Swiss embroidery, with an effective stock of 
the same, completed this charming ensemble 
and made of the gown an instant success. 


TRIMMINGS IN INDIA LAWN AND BLACK AND 
WHITE MOUSSELINE 


Apropos of foulards and embroidered 
skirts, there comes the temptation to describe a 
second gown. The foulard ground is also 
white but with a black design regularly spread 
over and with a similar satin finish. In this 
instance the overskirt is extremely flat and 
short in front, descends at the sides, and is 
trimmed with a ruching of black mousseline. 
Two embroidered white India lawn flounces 
are seen in front, gradually disappearing to- 
wards the back until but the half of the lower 
one is visible. Similar white taffeta and white 
mousseline skirts hang under the embroidered 
one, but on the bottom of the white mousseline 
there is a ruche of black mousseline. White 
lace—Cluny, by the way, which is the craze of 
the moment—is inserted in motifs up the sides 
and on the edge of the overskirt, and then 
carried on over the draped foulard bodice, 
which drops below the shoulder. Tops of 
Cluny lace are inserted in the elbow sleeves, 
which otherwise are simple and finished with a 
narrow black mousseline ruching. A Cluny 
chemisette, with flamingo red velvet panne collar 
band is inset with Cluny at the top, and two 
choux of the same brilliant panne one larger 
than the other, the smaller of the two worn on 
the left of corsage, the larger on the left side 
of the overskirt. 


SMART DECOLLETE BODICES 


With both gowns, the mauve, and the black 
and white, were décolleté bodices, the former 
having a demi-décolleté empiécement of the 
white flounce embroidery trimmed with narrow 
black velvet and white mousseline de soie, and a 
large bow of mauve ribbon for the left on cor- 
sage. Adjusted tothisempiécement were quaint, 
short tight sleeves half-way to the elbow of 
white mousseline and narrow black velvet. A 
charming gown this for evening wear at a 
country club dinner. 

The low bodice belonging to the second 
gown had a low Cluny guimpe with elbow 
sleeves to match, trimmed on the bottom with 
a deep rose-pink taffeta scarf and bow, and the 
décolletage had a wider scarf across the top 
knotted at the breast. This scarf repeats the 
line of hood draperies now so ultra chic. The 
touch of color on both neck and sleeve was 


‘marvelously accomplished. 


MILLINERY 


Two smart hats were sent with these gowns, 
one a toque of white rice-straw, with double 
straw bow across the front, broken by black 
velvet and white plumes at the sides. The 
second hat was of black shirred tulle for the 
brim and a jetted crown, the sides arched very 
much. <A wreath of shaded mauve and white 
orchids, with cluster of orchids at the under 
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side mingled with black tulle and masses of 
white alder was lovely. 


LACE BODICES 


High corselet bodices worn with lace Jerseys, 
as the long-sleeved high lace guimpes are 
sometimes called, belong preéminently to 
women with faultless figures. Nothing brings 
out their best points to such advantage especially 
when the head is well set on the shoulders, 
and the line of shoulder, arm, and bust is per- 
fect. Otherwise, to wear that style of bodice, 
is to call attention to every defect. Where the 
arm alone proves defective, the remedy lies in 
lining the sleeve to within a few inches of the 
top, if the sleeves and guimpe are of the same 
lace. Better still, to have the long sleeves 
match the gown material, as of crépe de chine, 
and inset them at the top with lace which will 
match the high guimpe. This idea holds good 
for all kinds of laces or gauzes of which 
guimpes are built. 


NECK TRIMMING 


While stocks and high neck dressing are 
strong points which are obligatory to observe 
where smartness is desired, it is but reasonable 
to admit that during the intense heat of sum- 
mer demi-décolletage in its many varieties will 





STOCK AND BELT FROM MERIDEN CO, 


Red silk belt with back ornament and clasp of dull 
French gray silver. Stock collar of blue striped 
ribbon, with clasp of silver in the form of double 
wreaths fastened with a bow knot in the centre of 
which is a garnet. 


return to general favor for house wear. The 
variety of washable neck wear for forenoons, 
some of which is very heavy, may put us to 
great discomfort, but that we must endure. 
Forenoon or afternoon the neck must be dressed 
high. Fortunately, there are transparent in- 
settings which are sure to give relief, and the 
(Continued on page 406) 
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(Continued from page 403) 
support of a few wires or bones forbids a possi- 
sible wreckage. That knowledge alone will 
give the needed moral corage. 


A DEVICE FOR UGLY DUCKLINGS 


Half-sleeves of white or black piece lace, 
passing over the hand slightly, are such conve- 
nient things for those whose arms in elbow- 
sleeves are too thin, or too ugly, or both, A 
bit of lace in that case is a mercy. 


‘a SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
eS OE FS LEAH 

[ Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops where 
articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and date, See illustrations 
on page 407. | 


Ith the sun’s rays shining full upon us 
W and the conviction that a fiery fur- 
nace must be blazing somewhere in 
our vicinity I haven't the heart to write of any 
thing to wear and still I suppose I must, be- 
cause convention fosters our vanity, and no 
matter what the temperature apparel is always 
necessarily interesting. If we could dress 
our throats without wrapping high piqué stocks 
about them, or velvet and ribbon, what a 
blessing it would be! 

Next to nothing for coolness about the 
throat comes a lawn collar made with many tucks 
and a pretty fluffy bow at the front; these range 
in price and some may be bought very cheaply. 

A smart wash tie is made of marseilles, on 
which fleurs de lis in either crimson, blue or 
mauve are embroidered in silk; these would 
look extremely well with either a white or col- 
ored shirt and launder beautifully. Price, 
75 cents. 

Very attractive is the lawn sailor collar 
trimmed with embroidery, to wear with a 
pretty summer gingham or white frock, and so 
cheap—only $1.75! Then there is a Swiss 
and embroidery frock that would look well 
with it sold for $1.95. 

The regulation shirt is being supplanted by 
many’ pretty combinations and fancy shirts. I 
have preached these fancy shirts all spring and 
am glad to see that I was not far out of the 
way in my predictions. They afe far more 
feminine and dainty and infinitely cooler than 
the heavy piqués or madras with their stiff 
collars and cuffs. 

The sketch shows a lovely cool pink or blue 
organdie combined with white tucked organdie. 
Tops of the sleeves and guimp are of white. 
Price of this pretty novelty is $3.95. 

So dainty and cool-looking was a white 
tucked shirt, and so temptingly inexpensive 
that it was hard to pass. The tucks were in 
checks and the cuffs were also tucked. Price, 
$1.95. A heavy cheviot shirt built like the 
sketch with striped revers and cuffs, very suit- 
able for cool days or golfing, is to be bought 
for $3.50. I must add that this same model 
is very chic when made in taffeta, the entire 
waist being laid in small lengthwise tucks. 
More tucks appear at the top of the sleeves, 
and there is a little flare cuff of tucks that hangs 
far over the hand. A soft castor color silk 
was about the smartest of these shirts. White 
India silk made with cords and fastened with 
brass buttons is very attractive indeed and is 
selling for $4.50, which is almost what the 
silk would cost if made at home. 

A great bargain I found in a white piqué 
morning frock—skirt and shirt waist for 
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$12.50—made like the sketch and the bodice 
trimmed with very nice needlework insertions. 
It was particularly good style and the skirt 
with panel and flare sides looked as if it would 
hang well. For a young miss a very pretty 
skirt may be bought for $5.98, made of piqué 
and cut like the sketch. Big white Swiss 
garden hats not trimmed with lace but the 
flounces edged with a hem are very stylish and 
particularly appropriate for morning wear with 
wash frocks. Price of one like the sketch 
$3.45. These hats are worn by adults as well 
as children. 

Quaint are the sunbonnets made of figured 
organdie with little pinked quillings outlining 
the poke and drop curtain. Price, $1.98. 

A tall lovely rose jar of red and white cut 
glass, silver rimmed at the top with charming 
plain silver on which a raised design is wrought 
with an edge of filagree is sold for $33.50. 
Another pretty bit of glass is in red and white 
cut, also trimmed with silver and may be 
bought for $16.50, and is in the shape of a 
decanter, either one of these would make a 
handsome wedding present or birthday gift. 

Yellow sofa covers are as cheap as 48 cents 
apiece, and piazza pillows are offered at very 
moderate prices. 

The most gorgeous Renaissance skirt is dis- 
played and may be bought for $98. Itisa 
piece of lace worth investing in, exquisite in 
quality and design. 

I found the most charming piqué coat for a 
little girl, trimmed with double ruffles of em- 
broidery and cut curved at the bottom with the 
double flounces extending all the way around 
beading, the ruffles both on the cape and shirt 
is an embroidery beading. At the throat is 
tied a blue satin bow. Lovely liberty gauze 
is to be had for 45 cents a yard in all colors. 
Now is the season to buy reduced ribbons; 
one shop especially is rarely without a sale of 
ribbons, and there I saw broad peau de soie in 
many shades as well as a deep cream and 
oyster white which one can always use, selling 
for 35 cents a yard. 

Lisle thread stockings with drawn threads 
in different style stripes are reduced to 25 cents 
a pair and are very good quality. 

I also saw gauze underwear for men at a 
greatly reduced price. 

Small boys’ wash suits, very smart and well 
made, are $4.50. ‘The material comes in either 
dark blue agra linen, bright blue or tan, fancy 
striped piqué or white duck, and they are just 
as careful in detail as the ones turned out by 
first-class boys’ tailors selling for $10 and 
$12 apiece. In sizes they run about 6 to 
10 years. 

White duck waistcoats, such as are worn 
with small boys’ admiral suits, are to be had 
for 50 cents, and lovely wash collars and shields 
are also sold for $1.50 a set. 

For $7.50 avery lovely Russian blouse suit 
may be bought, made of white duck and suit- 
able for a child of from 3 to 8 years of age, 
either braided or embroidered, according to 
taste. The same style in a l.ght brown linen 
or crash is to be had for $6.50. 

A good style suit for a small boy of from 3 
to 10 years is made of white duck and trimmed 
with either navy blue or red. Price, $4.75. 

For boys from 8 to 18 there are boxcoat 
mackintoshes in tan for $5.50, dark blue for 
$9.50 and mixed tan for $9.75. 

Rubber overcoats for boys from four to 
eighteen years, with plaid linings, made and 
cut well, are $2.50—just such a coat as 
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small boys need when starting on a summer 
vacation. Military capes with hoods are al- 
ways smart for young boys and will be found 
very serviceable at the shore or on board ship, 
and in fact in traveling of any kind as they are 
much easier to slip off and on than a coat. 
Very nice ones are selling for $5, made of 
navy blue cheviot serge lined with red flannel. 
The navy blue cloth may be bought for $7 
and light blue cloth lined with yellow flannel 
are $11.50. They button from the collar to 
the bottom if required. 

Light brown linen suits or crash if preferred 
are selling for $4.25, and consist of a pair of 
knee trousers and a double-breasted jacket 
made for a boy of from ten to sixteen years. 
Fine striped tennis flannel built the same way 
are $8 a suit. 

Polka-dotted piqué makes a pretty frock for 
a little girl, cut for guimp, such a one as I 
mean may be bought for from $3.40 to $4.10, 
according to size; it has a square sailor collar 
finishing both back and front outlined with 
embroidery. The sleeves are small piqué 
puffs. 

High-necked frock of lawn, for a little girl, 
trimmed with insertions and tucks and finished 
about the yoke with two ruffles of fine sheer 
embroidery. Sleeves trimmed to correspond 
at the hand with insertion anda ruffle. Little 
full skirt joins the bodice with a band of in- 
sertion; price for four or five year old child, 
$3.75. 

For a miss of ten there are pretty alpaca 
bath suits trimmed with either white or red 
braid, selling for $2.85. Similar suits are 
also made in larger sizes for a slight increase in 
price. The style is a full skirt gathered on a 
yoke girdle bound with braid. The short- 
sleeved bodice has a yoke and strip down the 
front, also outlined with braid. The trousers 
are made full and caught at the knee with a 
shirring. 

Another pretty suit is also made of black 
alpaca, collar and belt are of duck, either red, 
light blue, or white ; price $4.75 for a young 
girl and for a woman a similar suit may be 
bought for $5.75. The cut is a circular skirt 
full bodice and knickerbockers, puffed sleeves. 

Little boys’ bath suits made in one piece out 
of navy blue twill flannel trimmed with white 
braid, are selling for 98 cents. 

Suitable for boys and wee girls are the blue 
flannel braid trimmed suits, a little better than 
those I just mentioned, for $1.80. 

There is an interesting swimming jacket 
which costs $1.75 and comes in assorted sizes 
for boys and girls and even tiny children. The 
idea is an excellent one, for with one of these 
strapped on a child even the most venturesome 
may be allowed to bathe and splash to his 
heart’s content without causing the nervous 
fear felt by those on shore, and any child may 
be easily taught to swim with the assistance of 
one of these jackets. 

They will also be very good articles to take 
when boating, as they are very simple and 
easily adjusted in case of accident. 

Soft full waists made of fine white mull with 
a yoke of tucks and insertions and deep cuffs 
on the sleeves to correspond may be bought for 
little girls from 4 to 6 years for $2.85. 

Very fine and dainty is another waist for the 
same age child, hemstitched tucks back and 
front. Full gathered sleeves with a turned-up 
cuff edged with embroidery. This little waist 
would be pretty with white piqué or colored 
linen skirts. Price, $1.45. 














For play there are India linen aprons made 
exactly like a dress, ruffles for the sleeves 
and the décolletage outlined with a_ ruffle, 
about the edge is a beading run through with 





ribbon. Price, 98 cents. Many of these 
aprons are very daintily made and will be 
found useful worn over a rumpled frock or 
put on for play to“save soiling the little gown. 





VOGUE 


GLIMPSES 


AmMonc— 


Late novelties in straw hats of fine quality, 
an odd one suggests two work-baskets one in- 
side of the other. The outer one is round and 
open giving a turban effect when on the head, 


while the inner one or crown presents the ap- 
pearance of an inverted stand-basket. The 
gap between is filled with coils of tulle shirred 
into fluffy tucking, orchids rise up royally on 
the side, and a soft waving paradise plume sums 
up a very smart dress hat. 


SHOULD— 


We not follow the lead of Paris élégantes, 
who are sending their hats to be retrimmed 
with flowers suitable to the season as it ad- 
vances? Lilacs in July are out of harmony 
and so are wheat and poppies in June, while 
cherries in August are absurd. Mrs. Arthur 
Paget, and Lady Randolph Churchill, both 
American women of exquisite taste in dress, 
have set the fashion in London of wearing nat- 
ural flowers only on the corsage this season. 
It originated in America and is worthy of a re- 
vival. 


In ConFIDENCE— 

Le dernier chic, in dressy satin-faced fou- 
lards is a long white flounced and embroidered 
skirt, hung over white silk and white mousse- 
line de soie, with a foulard overskirt falling a 
little below the knee. Transparent embroidery 
for sleeves, stock, and the charming empiéce- 
ment on the bodice. If you are invited to one 
of the smartest out-of-town June weddings, 
you will go in raptures over it. 
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THaT— 

Automobile long coats, suits, and hats are 
to be our next dress interest. Paletot sac or a 
half-long loose back coat is the model French 
women affect who do their own auto-driving. 
They have Carrick capes which gives a jaunty 
air and have a fitted flounce on the bottom. 


‘“SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 406 
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{Nore. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


THE PROCESSION OF LIFE 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, D. APPLE- 


TON AND COMPANY 


; Study of California as an environment 
A is the subject which the author illus- 
trates most conspicuously in his nar- 
rative, and next to this he expends his ability 
in presenting unflinchingly the inevitable dis- 
illusion of the married state. What may be 
regarded as the writer’s two heroines and one 
of his two heroes marry where love is; but 
the prose of marriage is shown to bear hard 
on them all. As the moral tone of the book 
is on a high plane, the matrimonial experi- 
ences do not end in scandal or the divorce 
court, but acceptance of conditions is the 
doctrine enforced by example. The story 
would fit much more admirably as a prepara- 
tion for matrimony for girls and youths than 
the romance novels and romance plays—from 
indecent ones, like The Forest Lovers and 
Romeo and Juliet, to more chaste varieties— 
which are now thrust upon their attention at 
every turn. 

One variety of procession met with in the 
west, the * Pikers,’’ moves across the stage 
of the story. A big wagon comes to a stand- 
still : 


** It was loaded down with homely house- 
hold goods, and upon the high seat, cruelly 
exalted, sat the bedraggled, frowsy wife of the 
teamster, a baby at her breast and half a 
dozen staring, dirty children clustered round 
her. ‘£Pikers’ on the move! From the 
woman's face had fled long ago what youth 
and comeliness she might have possessed ; 
the baby was held limply and listlessly, as if 
the very instinct of maternity had been 
drained from her poor breasts by too glutton- 
ous lips, Sitting there, in the blaze of the 
spring sun, her sharp features outlined against 
the blue sky, every detail of her dress and 
person emphasized a passionate protest against 
that life which Warrender had just said was 
so well worth living. Her shoes, laced with 
string so loosely that the brown skin beneath 
was revealed, were a pitiful tribute to those 
laws of decency that she was compelled hourly 
to violate. From the color of her instep a 
child might infer that the woman walked 
barefoot, save upon rare occasions such as 
these. Her red flannel petticoat was torn 
and soiled ; it hung below her calico gown, a 
pitiful danger signal warning the modest pas- 
senger to look no farther. She wore neither 
hat nor bonnet, and her hair, unkempt and 
matted, had been sun-scorched, like her com- 
plexion, into a dull, gray, lifeless drab. 

** The contents of the wagon and the two 
gaunt horses that drew the load were mutely 
eloquent of use and abuse; the stove was 
cracked, so were the heels of the near mare ; 
the legs of the chairs, like the legs of the 
animals, were warped and scarred ; the mat- 
tresses challenged comparison with the poor 
beasts’ flanks and ribs, so full were they of 
lumps and rugosities, with dismal hollows 
between—hcllows that must have re-echoed 
many a sigh, hollows that murmured never of 
rest, 

“‘ Warrender’s critical eye absorbed these 
sordid details, and he begged Martha to give 
the children some oranges. When a basket- 
ful was brought the urchins tumbled head- 
long from the wagon in their eagerness to get 
each his share. They held up the fruit: 
‘See, mother, see!” and laughed and chat- 
tered. The woman took no notice of them, 
but sat nursing her baby, indifferent and apa- 
thetic. Martha asked her if she would like 
a cup of tea, a glass of milk or wine. Had 
she a warm shawl? Would she accept a hat 
or a parasol? Might not the glare affect the 
baby’s eyes ? 

*¢ €T don’t want nothin’, 
sullenly. 

‘¢ Presently the teamster, as sorry a speci- 
men as his wife, came out of Clark’s store, 


said the woman, 


mounted the wagon, cracked his whip, and 
the wagon creaked dolefully down the street 
and out of sight. 

*©¢Tt may well creak,’ said Warrender to 
Martha. ‘ What a symbol of change that 
old prairie schooner is! If the locomotive 
means progress, that thing and its contents 
spell retrogression. These ‘‘ Pikers’’ never 
remain long in one place, and each move they 
make is for the worse, not for the better. 
The procession of their life is backward.’ ”’ 


* ¥ * 


An Englishman married to an American 
wife found : 

“ American women were a source of 
amusement to him. Their restlessness, their 
ambitions, their unconscious selfishness, their 
freedom from the trammels of convention, 
their plasticity—these things, in apposition to 
their wit, beauty and generosity, constituted 
a chaos out of which might be evolved com- 
edy. To enjoy the play one must sit in a 
comfortable stall, so Guy held his peace and 
reflected, with an inward smile, that although 
he had been married nearly five years, he was 
absolutely unable to predict what his wife 
would say or do at this important crisis in her 
affairs.”’ 

+ x * 


Jeff, a farmer who loved and married a 
gently bred girl, after three years of struggle, 
finally admits to himself that he had under- 
taken too heavy a responsibility : 

‘*He had married a gentlewoman. And 
slowly, inexorably, circumstance that he was 
powerless to control was changing the gentle- 
woman into the peasant. He had been com- 
pelled—it was Esther, indeed, who insisted 
upon it—to close his own kitchen and send 
away the Chinaman. One cook must suffice 
for the hired men and for his family. Upon 
Esther fell the extra burden of housework, a 
cruel addition to the cares of the nursery, 
One day she closed the piano, locked it, and 
hid the key. She had ceased to worry about 
the future ; the passing hour absorbed her at- 
tention : the darning, mending, the teaching 
of Toodles, whom she refused to send to 
school, the doctoring of the baby and the 
special cooking of its food, Dust lay thickly 
upon the French and German books that 
glared askance at her from their yellow cov- 
ers, and dust lay thicker still upon the cornice 
of the once pretty sitting-room, whose faded 
chintzes and worn matting pleaded for crema- 
tion. During the hot summer days this fine 
white dust settled upon everything and every- 
body ; the children trotted in and out of the 
rooms bringing it with them upon their 
clothes, in their hair and hats and boots; Jeff 
could not shake it from his overalls when he 
returned from the fields. Only dust—a small 
thing, so light that it flouted gravitation, so 
fine that it passed invisible into the flour and 
sugar barrels, into the salt-cellars, into the 
tea and coffee and milk! As the last straw 
is to the overloaded camel, so is the last grain 
of dust to the overworked housewife, 

*¢¢ Let it lie,’ said Jeff. ‘I’m—I’m ac- 
customed to it.’ 

‘«¢ But I am not,’ she replied passionately, 
and the misery written upon her face cut him 
to the quick, ‘ And it’s choking me !’ 

‘¢ My God !” he cried, ‘ why did I marry 
you?’ 

**She flew to him and kissed him, stop- 
ping his mouth with her kisses. 

‘< ¢ Jeff, Jeff! It’s all my fault, dear. I 
made you hold on to the ranch. We might 
have been out of debt had it not been for me. 
I’ve been a drag and a burden to you.’ 

*¢¢ No, no,” he said, straining her to him. 
‘A drag? You? My darling, put such 
thoughts from you. Listen—I have a plan.’ 

** He made her sit down, 

*¢¢T want you and the children to go to 
your mother. Don’t speak! She will take 
you back to her home and her heart, I'll 
remain here and fight it out, We sha’n’t 
pay expenses this year, but next year I'll seed 
the whole ranch—the two thousand acres, 
It’s bad farming, but unless we can raise 
money the place must go. It’s a last chance. 
If wheat falls below the dollar mark, nothing 
can save us. Go to your mother, Esther.” 

**¢ And leave you? Never, Jeff, never !* 

‘<¢ For the children’s sake ! * 

6¢ No,’ ”’ 
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ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


CAN WE DISARM ? BY JOSEPH MCCABE, 
WRITTEN IN COLLABORATION WITH GEORGES 
DARIEN. HERBERT 8S. STONE AND COM- 
PANY. 


\ \ 7 E recommend this timely, interest- 
ing, and well-written book to all 
persons who wish to gain a clear 
view of one of the most important questions 
now agitating the entire world and also to 
those who have already studied the subject. 
The author first defines the ‘‘true basis of 
militarism ’’ and after reminding us that 
** Russia is not in the habit of disseminating 
sentimental literature’’ and that the Tsar’s 
noble and straightforward appeal is subjected 
to a microscopic scrutiny in every civilized 
capital, yielding a curious collection of 
results, he discusses the point of view of both 
the advocates of peace and war. 

‘*If the only difficulty lay,’ says our 
author, ‘*in the apathy of the people—the 
usual bete noir of the reformer—the success 
of the present agitation would be assured. 
There is more rhetorical fire and more per- 
suasive power in the horrors and burdens of 
war than in any evil that cries for redress. 
But the people are not indifferent. Those 
who seek the basis of militarism merely in an 
acceptance of tradition (which is responsible 
for one-half of our institutions ), are hopelessly 
incorrect. The people are responsible for the 
military system they groan under to-day, and 
they are keenly interested in it. And it 
would be equally incorrect to seek the basis of 
the system in the sentiments of the people. 
Certainly we cannot ignore the emotional 
element of the problem, the wave of sentiment 
—a veritable tidal-wave in time of war—that 
surges through the crowd at military events 
and military spectacles. The instinct that 
has been planted deep in the human frame 
by, perhaps, 100,000 years of carnage cannot 
be eradicated in a decade nor a century, 
Still, if war and militarism rested on a purely 
emotional basis, the problem would be far 
from hopeless. It would be merely a work 
of education, in which the power and the per- 
fection of the modern press are of incalculable 
ssevice. Sentiment may be silenced by senti- 
ment. 

‘* But what the advocates of disarmament 
have failed to recognize in their academic 
speeches and aérial resolutions, is the fact that 
this determination of the people has its raison 
d’ étre in the tangible and very considerable 
profit they derive from tke military system. 
The Peace Congresses are held too near the 
clouds.’’ 

He proceeds to trace the tremendous growth 
of the huge national armies of the present 
day which have supplanted the moderate pre- 
torian armies of earlier years—a change that 
has put power into the hands of the mass of 
the people, the * subjects,’’ such as has no 
parallel in history—or only a faint parallel in 
periods of Roman history. The army was an 
instrument entirely in the hands of the rulers; 
to-day the nations have returned to a more 
primitive type—to the national army. 
** Almost the whole manhood of every nation, 
except England, is absorbed in the military 
system,” Mr, McCabesays, and ‘* that rulers 
and ruled are gradually awakening to the fact 
that this circumstance invests the masses 
with a new power. Suppose the rulers regret 
the change and would return to the pretorian 
armies? Will the people submit? The un- 
conscious acquisition of this power by the 
people is interesting.” This is one explana- 
tion of the Czar’s manifesto. 

Mr. McCabe continues, showing various 
political obstacles to disarmament, which, 
naturally enough, include questions of terri- 
tory. He emphasizes the fact that only five 
great powers could enter into an alliance, 
reduce their armaments, police the world, 
and pave the way towards peace: Uni- 
ted States, England, Russia, Germany and 
Japan. The difficulties that stand in the 
way at present, the author does not consider 
eternal, 

Yet, on the other hand, Mr. McCabe feels 
the hideous brutality of war, and calls it an 
incubus and an octopus and other names, 
showing that it cannot be shaken off. ‘It 
is an eloquent commentary,’’ he says, ‘‘on 
our economic progress in this ‘wonderful 
century.’ ”” 






























































He also reminds us that war has become a 
science, and has given birth to enormous in- 
dustries. Disarmament would affect these, 
he says, while many millions of additional 
men would be cast on the labor market, caus- 
ing great distress and very possibly industrial 
anarchy. In every country, even with the 
enormous military expenditure and absorption 
of so many hundreds of thousands of men in 
military life, a very large section of workers 
is unemployed. England, by disarming, 
would place 200,000 additional men in the 
labor market; Germany, 600,000; Aus- 
tria, 319,000; Italy, 246,000; Turkey, 
700,000; Japan, 145,000; Russia over 
1,000,000, and France, 590,000 of her 
standing army and 2,690,000 of her reserve 
force. 


FUR AND FEATHER TALES, BY HAMBLEN 
SEARS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FROST, TA- 
VERNIER, AND JACCACI, HARPER AND 
BROTHERS. 


Five sketches of hunting are here presented 
under this attractive title and printed in a 
clear and beautiful type, which invites the 
reader’s attention at once. The lovers of 
field, and wood, and marsh will doubtless 
appreciate these short well-written and en- 
tertaining essays. ‘The first one deals with 
duck-shooting at Cape Cod, and New Eng- 
Janders will comprehend the well-drawn char- 
acter of Henry Eldridge, who had the truest 
sporting spirit, the spirit that enjoyed trick- 
ing the game. The second paper describes a 
meet at the aristocratic estate of the Marquis 
de Brammont, in Fontainebleau, which con- 
tains much that is of interest regarding the 
care of hounds in France and the French 
methods and etiquette of hunting the noble 
stag. ‘* This riding to the meet,’’ says the 
author, ‘is one of the most fashionable in- 
cidents of the Parisian chateau season. Tke 
men and women are sure to belong to the 
smartest sets, and no gown is too fine for the 
occasion, Sitting on my thick-set, half-breed 
hunter, I can see off at the right six or eight 
trim red coats clustered together, their wear- 
ers exchanging greetings. A tiny wagon- 
ette driven up at the moment by a young 
widow becomes the centre of attraction for a 
squad of officers; and it is a pretty sight to 
see a huge yellow-wheeled dray round a bend 
and come down to the corner at a sharp trot, 
putting up with a clatter of harness and a 
cloud of dust in the midst of the bright com- 
pany. Just across the way a pack of brown- 
spotted hounds are waiting patiently ander 
the trees, except where one of them gives out 
a little plaintive cry and has to be brought to 
silence with a crack of the whip. The valets 
are on foot, dressed in brown buckskin, and 
the piqueurs, mounted on sturdy hunters, 
wear the Marquis’s livery of green, with 
chamois-skin breeches, each carrying one of 
the time-honored horns wound about his 
body, over one shoulder and under the other. 
Those of the guests who are hunting with the 
Marquis for the season wear his colors, while 
others, visitors of the day, like myself, are 
distinguished by the regulation hunting-coat 
of red. And interspersed with these the 
officers from the neighboring garrison or from 
Paris, give a brilliant singularly French color 
tothe scene. They are the dandies of the 
day, the hussars in their sky-blue coats, and 
the artillerymen in their somber black suits 
relieved only by red stripes.’” The three re- 
maining sketches deal with moose—hunting 
in the Maine woods, reindeer-hunting in 
Norway ; and pheasant-shooting on Robins 
Island, near New York. Mr. Sears’s book 
is abundantly illustrated and many of the 
illustrations are exceedingly good. 

THE 


MEN’S TRAGEDIES. BY R. V. RISLEY. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


A long time ago Victor Hugo wrote a story 
called The Man who Laughs ; Kipling wrote 
a much shorter one many years afterwards 
called The Man who Was; Grant Allen 
then chose for a title The Woman who Did ; 
and now we have a book o” nine tales called 
The Man who Loved, The Man who Hated, 
The Man who Bore, The Man who Cared, 
The Man who Fell, The Man who Sneered, 
The Man who Killed, The Man who Died, 
and The Man who Was Himself, all classed 
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together under the title of Men's Tragedies. 
We confess to having a sympathy for men, 
and believe that they do not always have their 
due share of this commodity. Asarule, men 
have deeper emotions than women, and the 
courage to hide their griefs, while the weaker 
sex exhibit their emotions. We havea friendly 
feeling toward the author who is willing to bring 
the man’s nature intothe foreground of the great 
picture of human life, and we open the pages 
with the hope that we will find some interest- 
ing human documents. We are not disap- 
pointed. All of thestories here are old-world 
stories. Each one of the men in this volume 
is intended to represent a different character 
and ideal, and yet all of them have certain 
fundamental points of resemblance—each one 
is an educated gentleman of position and for- 
tune, and they are all Germans, chiefly for the 
reason that—as the author tells us—** psycho- 
logical tragedies happen in German minds.” 

Of these remarkable and masterly stories, 
in which the author has perfectly accom- 
plished his purpose, we prefer The Man who 
Bore, The Man who Loved, and The Man 
who Killed. The author denotes the separate 
intentions of the stories as follows: ‘* The 
Count of Klonx is a man that sleeps—till a 
late awakening The Professor is a terrible 
soul with a capacity for silent intensity. Von 
Sagersberg is a man made enduring by reason of 
his tenderness and chivalry —he is a Don Quix- 
ote. Wolfgang Warsen isa sentimentalist, of 
an unusually strong sort. Sigurd Ocks—the 
only young man in the book —here, by the way, 
is another point of resemblance—is the noble 
youth with the animal in him stronger than 
his idealization. Old Hern Staffle is a little 
mad with purity, and an unusually low fate 
intensifies him to the point of invective. 
Count Darnberg of Darnberg, the Bohemian 
nobleman, isolated in his forests, is a savage 
with a high soul. The Man who Died isa 
gallant, loving, chivalrous gentleman. And 
Van Wold is intense mental loneliness.” 


EVERYTHING ABOUT OUR NEW POSSESSIONS 5 
BEING A HANDY BOOK ON CUBA, PORTO RICO, 
HAWAII AND THE PHILIPPINES. BY THOMAS 
J. VIVIAN AND RUEL P, SMITH. R, F. FENNO 
AND Co, 


Facts diligently gathered, excellently ar- 
ranged, and well indexed present in a book of 
convenient size all the general information 
that anyone is likely to desire regarding the 
islands that have been lately the subject of so 
much bloodshed and contention, The authors 
seem to have thought of everything in con- 
nection with the past history, the present 
condition, and the future developments of 
these countries. Area, population, climate, 
distances, muil and cable service, railroads, 
trade, business opportunities, government and 
laws, institutions, cities, health, scenic inter- 
ests, natural wonders, natural products, native 
industries, cost of living and wages, hotel 
rates, fauna and flora, rainfall, temperature, 
etc., etc. 


THE FATE OF THE BLACK EAGLE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. BY RUSSELL D. SMITH. F. TEN- 
NYSON NEELY,. 


The leading incidents of the first story in 
this volume addressed to boys are the purchase 
and voyage of the Black Eagle from East 
Marion to the shores of Gardiner’s Island, 
under the command of young Norman Fair- 
child; his acquaintance with a hermit who 
tells him the story of the celebrated bucca- 
neer, Captain Kidd, their subsequent search 
for the buried treasure, and the wreck of the 
Black Eagle. Among the other tales The 
Young Montauk, who with his white partner 
takes a journey into the woods at night to 
spy upon the Narragansetts and Montauks at 
their council of war, and The ’Possum and 
the Coon prove that there is plenty of material 
in this country for tales to enterta‘n youth. 


TIVERTON TALES, BY ALICE BROWN. 
TON, MIFFLIN AND CO. 


HOUGH- 


A series of short sketches much in the 
order of Miss Wilkins’s and Miss Sara Orne 
Jewett’s New England essay-stories, leads us 
to deplore the perpetual presentation of these 
rustic types of New Englanders, which of late 
years we have had ad nauseam; at the same 


time we must rank Miss Brown’s book with 
the best of its kind. 


NURSERY ETHICS. BY FLORENCE HULL WINTER- 
BURN, SECOND EDITION. PUBLISHED BY 
THE BAKER AND TAYLOR COMPANY, 


Within the past few years much attention 
has been given to a scientific study of ‘* child 
nature’’ and to the training of children. 
Among many writers Mrs. Winterburn has 
had particular success. Years of serious 
study and practical experience have qualified 
her for her works, which may be regarded as 
systematizing the ethics of the nursery ina 
clear, practical, and efficient manner. The 
papers forming the nucleus of the small book 
we have before us, were written six years 
ago. The author tells us *‘ the principle under- 
lying every line is that of justice to children.”’ 
In it she discusses the right attitude of parents, 
the natural limits of authority, the sympathetic 
relations between parents and children, judi- 
cious management of emotional outbursts, the 
mental needs of children, the development of 
character, the dealing with little faults, the 
early growth of individuality and conscience, 
etc., etc. ‘* The idea that there should be a 
code of laws for the nursery,’’ she says, ‘‘ as 
there is for communities may be a novel one to 
persons accustomed to entire unrestraint in their 
control of their children, If arbitrary or capri- 
cious methods were always attended with 
happy results, and if by the exercise of instinct 
only parents were able to rear their children 
with perfect satisfaction, then they would be 
justified in declining to spend ‘time reflecting 
upon their duties, or studying the philosophy 
of parenthood. Mrs. Winterburn’s aim has 
been ‘‘to find out the perfect method’’ for 
the governing and development of children. 


FROM THE CHILD'S STANDPOINT. 
ENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 
TAYLOR COMPANY 


BY FLOR- 
THE BAKER AND 


In her preface the author remarks: ‘* My 
sympathy has always gone out instinctively to 
children ; the impulse to look at matters 
from their point of view has overborne any 
ambition that may once have existed to be 
wise from an adult standpoint.’’ In it she 
tries to be the child's spokesman, and not 
only to relate some of his ideas, feelings and 
needs, but to interpret his nature as well. She 
discusses the real home, the. natural religion 
of the child, honesty and politeness, the 
choice of a life pursuit, the city child in the 
country, the world of fancy, school life, 
Christmas, the child’s love of color, person- 
alities and vanity, the right to be understood, 
cheerfulness and kindred topics—in all of 
which short essays there is a plea for the bet- 
ter understanding of the child, and a sweeter, 
more sympathetic and confidential relation 
between the child and its parents and teach- 
ers. We agree with Mrs. Winterburn when 
she advocates indulgence for the imagination 
and fancy. ‘*There is no fear,’’ she says, 
‘* but the coming generation will be practica) 
enough. Why force them to it prematurely ? 
By a curious contradiction, a nation which 
prides itself upon its common sense laments 
the absence of poets _It is not that material 
for an epic is lacking, but that the true poetic 
spirit has been almost brow-beaten out of 
existence. Our assiduous training of little 
children, our substitution of formal plays 
with ‘a moral in them,’ has undoubtedly 
done much to crush spontaneity. Excellent 
as the kindergarten methods are, some inter- 
preters of the wise and kind Froebel go too 
far in their efforts to direct the children’s 
fancies.” 


AUTUMN LEAVES, EY MARY AGNES TINCKER, 
WILLIAM H. YOUNG AND COMPANY. 


Fourteen short stories and poems of un- 
equal merit compose this book. The initial 
story, ** Lolita,” is decidedly the best. It is 
a tale of romance, full of charm, and abound- 
ing in excellent suggestions of Spain and 
Spanish life. The love story, it is true, forms 
only a slight thread, but itis a thread of gold, 
and there is a fine description of a bull-fight 
in Seville in which the author seems almost 
to have entered into the feelings and impres- 
sions of the very bull himself as he enters the 
arena. The author gives expression to the 
following view, which is certa'nly novel. 
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**It was a cruel sight, yet the cruelty was 
frank. Worse and more cruel deeds are 
done every day by men and women who 
would denounce the bull-fight safe in that 
their cruelty is hidden. Women there are, 
and many, who, between their fine senti- 
ments and pious talk, their kisses and car- 
esses, plant barbs more stinging and in ten- 
derer places; and there are men claiming 
respect who use their power with a far more 
dastardly intent on creatures weaker than 
themselves, Fair will be the day when there 
shall be on earth nothing more cruel than a 
strong, free beast set up to fight for his life, 
though hopelessly, with ten thousand men 
and women to know how and why he dies ! 
Better far the being wounded to death in the 
arena, open to the day before men’s eyes, 
than the long stinging of poisonous hate that 
murders slowly in the dark,”’ 

Next to this tale we prefer the Two Little 
Roman Beggars. The few poems are stories 
told in verse and are not equal to the prose, 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION (TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY SERIES). BY ANDREW C, 
MCLAUGHLIN, D. APPLETON AND CO. 


We are tempted to call this one of the best 
books on American history ever issued. It is 
carefully written, it is well conceived, it is 
well put together, it is concise, and it reflects 
credit upon its author and its publishers. In 
his preface, Professor McLaughlin defines the 
purpose of the book as being ‘*to trace the 
main outlines of national development, to 
show how the American people came to be 
what they are.”” These are, of course, the 
struggles of the European nations to obtain 
possession of the New World, the victory of 
England over France, the foundation of the 
English colonies, the growth of political ideas, 
the separation from the mother country, and 
all the struggles for and phases of natural 
progress. The author says, too, with rare 
modesty that he ‘‘ shall be under obligations 
to any one who will point out its mistakes,”’ 
and this very willingness with which he 
would welcome any correction, makes us 
believe that his work has been prepared in a 
scholarly method throughout. Although in- 
tended as a text book for the high school 
pupil, it presents American history in a con- 
venient form for any reader and student of any 
age and attainment. The book is enriched 
with portraits, tables and maps, and great at- 
tention has been paid to the making of the 
latter. 

The conclusion, as well as the preface, 
commands our respect for its temperate and 
careful reasoning. 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER, BY 
EDWIN CASKODEN (CHARLES MAJOR). THE 
BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY 


A book to go through fifteen editions in 
six months, as this has done, must have some 
quality of merit, or some quality of charm, 
Mr. Charles Major selected for his maiden 
effort as a novelist one of the most romantic 
of all historical stories—the love-story of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and Mary 
Tudor, the sister of Henry vir. We will 
make no attempt to criticize the work in the 
light of whether it is true to Elizabethan 
manners and customs. It is sufficient to say 
that the author has written a very entertain- 
ing book, and has well indicated the beauty 
and irresistible fascinations of the famous 
Mary Tudor. Among the most interesting 
incidents is that of Brandon's dancing with 
Mary, and introducing a new dance at court 
to the great delight of Henry vin. The 
story is full of incident, and, generally speak - 
ing, is well told. Of course, it describes 
Mary’s marriage to Louis xu and it ends 
with her marriage to her lover, the forgive- 
ness of Henry vit, and Brandon’s creation 
as Duke of Suffolk. The story is put into 
the mouth of Sir Edwin Caskoden. 


A DUET. BY A. CONAN DOYLE. D, APPLETON 


AND Co. 


It is a little difficult to know exactly how 
to listen to this duet, which becomes a trio 
in the last chapter. What is its motive? Is 
it to show that the author has the technical 
skill to weave a romance with such slight 
material? Is it to call our attention to the 
contentment and happiness that love may 





bring to very commonplace persons? Or, is 
it seriously intended as a kind of guide-book 
to the Land of Matrimony? We are half 
inclined to think it is the latter; for in his 
preface the author, dedicating his bock to the 
heroine, says: ‘* All the little two-oared 
boats which put out into the great ocean have 
need of some chart which will show them 
how to lay their course. Each starts full of 
happiness and confidence, and yet we know 
how many founder, for it is no easy voyage, 
and there are rocks and sand-banks upon the 
way. So I give a few pages of your own 
private log. . . If your peace should help 
another to peace, or your storm console another 
who is storm-tossed, then I know that you 
will feel repaid for this intrusion upon your 
privacy.”” 

First we have the letters of two young 
people about to be married, and they are so 
well written that we feel that we are intrud- 
ing indeed. Then comes the wedding, and 
the bridal trip, and, finally, the house keep- 
ing in a suburban cottage near London. The 
people behave naturally and live a quiet life 
that would be humdrum were it not for the 
rosy light that Eros throws around their world, 
which communicates itself to the reader. 
There is some doubt in the latter’s mind, 
however, as to the propriety of introducing 
Violet Wright, a character who is quite out 
of place in this idyl, There is some humor 
sprinkled through the pages, and the book is 
entirely readable, 


MADAME IZAN. BY MRS, 
D, APPLETON AND Co, 


CAMPRBELL- PRAED, 


The author of Nulma, Mrs. Tregaskiss, 
December Roses and Outlaw and Lawmaker, 
calls her new book a Tourist Story. She 
has given the world stories of Anglo Aus*ra- 
lian and Anglo-American life, and now she 
tries an Anglo-Japanese tale. This novel 
plunges us into Hong Kong, opening in an 
Anglo-Eastern hotel, where the chief person- 
ages of the story are introduced, We then 
take the steamer to Japan, where the story 
unfolds. Madame Izan is married to a 
Japanese gentleman who has known and 
loved her in Australia, when she was blind, 
and also married her there. She has now 
recovered her sight and is on her way to 
Tokyo to meet her husband. Izan Shirazaka 
disguises himself as a guide calling himself 
Kencho, and meeting her on her arrival con- 
ducts her to famous places. Believing that 
she has fallen in love with an Australian 
whom she has met on her journey, the Jap- 
anese gentleman courteously, proudly, and 
generously, although with a broken heart, 
offers to release her and annul the marriage, 

The story ends prettily, Two ladies are 
standing in one of the open compartments 
within a tea-house under the shadow of the 
glorious, snow-streaked Fujisan, ‘The 
elder of these two ladies was Theodosia 
Gotch; the other—tall and straight and a 
little embarrassed by her unwonted costume, 
and very beautiful with the soft gray-blue 
folds of the Kimono—the one which had 
been made in for her in Kioto under Ken- 
cho’s direction—showing the lines cf her 
lithe figure, and giving to them a new noble- 
ness, and with her brocaded obi tied, not in 
mousmé fashion but in that of a Japanese 
matron—was Madame Izan, and just then 
there entered a man in European dress, with 
a grave, anxious face, and sad, eager eyes—a 
face which was not European, but was, in 
fact, that of Izan Shirazaka, who had come, 
by appointment with the mission lady, to 
hear his fate from his wife's lips. And the 
answer she gave him was to step forward 
blushing, yet radiant, with a little graceful, 
awkward twist of her draperies and an unac- 
customed shuffle of her feet in their shapeless 
tabis, while, without speaking, she extended 
one arm, from which the matron’s sleeve of 
her kimono fell backward, toward the sacred 
and ever beloved Fuji-san."” Madame Isan 
abounds in suggestions of the strange land- 
scapes and temples and towns of Japan. We 
feel the dreaminess in the air, the faint blue 
haze that floats over the mountains, wheat- 
fields and towns, the blooming azaleas, the 
miniature lakes, and the cryptomeria groves 
and pagoda roofs. Best of all is the delinea- 
tion of Kencho, who is really Izan and the 
central figure. 
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A MEMORIAL DAY IN TOWN—TROOP A’S DIVER- 
SITY OF TASTE IN HORSE TAILS SPOILS 
SYMMETRY — WEST SIDE AVENUE 
SHOPS COPY SMART MODFLS— 

HIM AFFRONTS A POLITI- 

CAL EQUAL 


Like to be a little original sometimes. I 
I do not mean original in the French 
sense, which I believe implies that you 
are not in your right mind; but I should 
rather be slightly different from other people 
and for this reason on what is known as 
Memorial Day I remained in town, I 
was childish enough to take an_ interest 
in the parade of the military that day. 
There is no doubt that our hearts leap as we 
behold soldiers in uniform marching by as 
weil as at the sight of the more simple and 
pastoral beauties of a rainbow in the sky. 
Tne quaint old poem about the drum ( which, 
by the way, I see somebody in the west has 
appropriated, and with slightly changed verses 
it is going through a second childhood of pop- 
ularity) was always a favorite with me and I 
like the measured tramp of Soldiers as well 
as reiteration of the one sound. Being a 
small child when the civil war was in prog- 
ress, the music of fifes still disturbs me and 
it will bring to my mind impressions which 
should be effaced, but I am stirred by the 
drum. I took my seat in the club window 
( having breakfasted early and very heavily on 
an orange and some buttered toast and two 
boiled eggs with a pot of tea), and waited for 
the pageant to arrive. Meadows had a holi- 
day ; hence my breakfasting at the club, I 
changed my diet a little and for a bit of 
variety eschewed marmalade and dry toast, 
which latter, however, is always appetizing 
when served on a silver rack, and it is never 
otherwise. I do not know why, but it 
makes all the difference in toast. 

Of course this Memoria] Day was quite a 
departure. All the smart regiments with the 
exception of the Rough Riders took pait. 
The streets were crowded with people who 
took their holiday a little merrier than usual, 
as Anglo-Saxons and cosmopolitans will do 
when there is a suggestion of anything fune- 
real. It is a spirit of opposition to existing 
conditions. At last the beat of drums and 
the joyous refrain of ‘* coon songs’ played 
by brilliantly uniformed bands and the ma- 
jestic procession of policemen clearing the 
way, proclaimed that the parade to honor the 
dead and place flowers on the graves of blue 
and grey, was advancing. There were some 
excellent features about the whole thing. It 
being summer and many of the regiments 
about to take their annual outing, fatigue 
uniform was worn. ‘There was an object- 
lesson in this as it showed the spectators how 
the troops looked when really attired for 
action. Some years ago I bewailed the lack 
of interest in the Army and Navy. I was 
speaking then perhaps from a costume point 
of view-—with a very large C—and also from 
a patriotic standpoint. 

There was very little for me to criticize as 
to the uniforms, as they were, as I have said, 
the official fatigue. I noticed that several of 
the officers had excellent tailors, and there is 
no doubt that now there is a good field for a 
military and uniform artist, and I am glad to 
see how their art—for art it is—has improved 
within a few years. The drill and the out- 
door life of the several regiments gave a swing 
to their gait and a precision to their step 
which helps to reflect credit on their tailors. 

I was a little surprised that the members of 
Troop A did not arrange to have all long- 
tailed horses or all docked-tailed ones. The 
view of these various style of horses, not even 
placed alternately, but helter skelter was not 
up to the symmetry of military requirement. 
But we are still a little careless about detail. 
How the young cadets seemed to enjoy the 
marching, and how well drilled they were, 
and wich what precision they marched! The 
selection of music was hardly of the mortuary 
character that such a day fitly calls for, but 
then, you know, I suppose that on the Fourth 
of July should there be another parade some- 
where the bands would play Chopin’s funeral 
march, The veterans seemed to be younger 
than usual, andI have no doubt they will 


continue to rejuvenate as long as pensions are 
paid. 

However, it was all very interesting and 
quite out of the line of the usual drive 
through the country lanes, golf, luncheon, 
brandy and water, or some other drink—all 
very bad for one—and the dreary routine of 
the life of a man of leisure. I had begun the 
day with the populace, so I continued the 
amusement. I rode down the Bowery in an 
electric tram, and then crossed over town and 
went up one of the great avenues on the far 
west side. 

In these unfashionable streets many of the 
shops were open, and there was certainly the 
air of aholiday, I was surprised to see how 
rapidly the fashions are now copied from the 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue shops. Of 
course the materials are cheap and the color- 
ings crude, but some of the imitation is not 
bad. The rage in London last summer and 
this past autumn for four-in. hand ties with 
great broad stripes of alternate colors has 
struck these out-of-the-way places with ter- 
rible force. To my mind they are much 
smarter than those dreadful bandanna-hand- 
kerchief-looking things one sees so lavishly 
displayed in the better class of shops. I do 
not see many of the inhabitants wearing 
these ties, but I really felt like buying some 
myself. 1 might have given them away 
after one wearing—of course not to Mea- 
dows, as he scorns anything which does not 
come from the highest-price shops, and is 
more careful than I in that respect—but to 
some poor devil who would appreciate them. 
I confess I did buy two—quite gorgeous they 
were in broad effects of white and black. I 
dined at a restaurant that evening, but saw 
few people, everyone having gone out of town. 
I went to a play—rather enjoyed myself for 
my little visit to town out of season. 

The next morning I had some pictures 
moved from my chambers to a storage ware- 
house. Meadow was superintending the af- 
fair, and I was looking over a lot of old ties 
—many of them very good—with a view to 
separating the goats from the sheep. Taking 
a dozen or more together—including my pur- 
chase of the evening before—I handed them 
in a sudden fit of generosity to one of the 
men who was moving the boxes. He thanked 
me in a supercilious manner, born of repub- 
lican sentiments and a sense of absolute equal- 
ity. I was a little disappointed, and turned 
to the window in my sitting room and looked 
out on the street. There is a new building 
to be erected, and the old one is coming 
down piece by piece with much dust and 
noise, and like so many insects bare-legged 
Italian and Jewish boys are making selections 
of laths and wood and débris generally to 
carry home. Presently I saw that there was 
a commotion among the boys, and then a 
familiar object floated across my vision. It 
was one of the ties I had purchased the even- 
ing before around the neck of a little bare- 
headed, barefooted boy who was running pur- 
sued by his companions. His pockets were 
stuffed with my ties and in his flight he lost 
several, which were eagerly picked up by his 
pursuers. Then I realized the whole story. 
An American scorns anything which is sec- 
ond-hand, and my gift of ties was treated as an 
insult by the man to whom I had given them. 
It was an act of patronage which he bitterly 
resented. There is as yet no bond between 
the classes and the masses. The little foreign 
boys had been brought up with different ideas, 
but ina few years they, too, would be as in- 
dependent as the man who moved my boxes. 
Well, I am glad I have Meadows. The 
English servant has many faults, but he at 
least has gratitude, a characteristic which is 
not of our country. 


NEW HATS 


Lpines with high*crowns and broad 
A brims of brown felt with broad brown 
ribbons are in vogue for traveling. 
The little round English derby hats of 
brown and gray beaver felt are being worn by 
young men. These hats have a hairy nap 
like the beaver of old and a somewhat shiny 
appearance. They have been in vogue in 
London some time; $4 and $5. 








Readers inquiring names of shops where articles 
mentioned in Vogue are purchasable should always 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


IN PRAISE OF THE FITTED FLOUNCE 


E owe the beauty of our skirts, and 

W they are acknowledged to be ex- 
tremely graceful and becoming, 

altogether to the fitted flounce which was a 
happy inspiration. In no other way could the 
clinging top skirt be made to ripple out into 
such a bell-like flare around the bottom. 
Gores are so cut as to work wonders, but 
they never can achieve the same line 
which a fitted flounce gives. That is im- 
possible. But this fact does not justify all 
materials being cut into skirts with fitted 
flounces. Discrimination must be used. 
Piain colors, as they are called, that is, a single 
color or designed and multi-colored fabrics, 
which are not very pronounced and take an 
all-over movement on the surface, dotted, 
small figured, and interlaced, as the majority 
of dress materials are designed this season, 
answer capitally, but where the design would 
be injured and the effect prove inharmonious, 
fitted flounces have to be abandoned for the 
flaring gore. Not only are fitted flounces 
necessary for bottoms of skirts but equally so 
for overskirts which pass below the knee, 
where two and three flounces are often ad- 
justed to simulate as many overskirts. In 
princesse gowns, by adding a deep fitted 
flounce, one of the fgreat difficulties regard- 
ing the skirt is entirely overcome, not only in 
the sweep of line from the waist downwards, 
but in avoiding the piecing which was im- 
perative and never other than a disadvantage, 


COATS 


The skirts of long coats, driving-coats for 
instance, are greatly beautified by the addi- 
tion of a fitted flounce. They ate seen on all 
the Paris automobile coats, also in the very 
long winter ones, and the half-long coats 
worn just now, which answer for coaching 
also. The same model is the correct thing 


for a silk dust-cloak, the skirt being naturally ) ~ 


cut long enough to cover the gown beneath. 
A number of small capes, finished with rows 
of band stitching, have a charming effect 
over the shoulders, no other trimming being 
required. These capes may have a small 
plissé ruffle on the edge instead of band stitch- 
ing. 


‘FIT COMBINING OF TWO MATERIALS 


For utilizing two materials which previous 
to this season the most venturesome never 
would have had courage enough to try, that 
is, the combination of cloth and foulard, a 
model is hereby presented, and will no doubt 
straightway induce a search at home for such 
discarded materials. It must be remembered 
that in order to make the gown a perfect suc- 
cess the preponderance of material must be 
of foulard. But that need not deter others 
from giving touches of foulard to a cloth 
gown, even if the former snot in abundance. 
They may insert foulard sleeves, and a vest 
or blouse front and stock with a bias band on 
the bottom of a fitted flounce—or for edging 
the bottom of an overskirt, should there be one, 
not forgetting to give a touch to the flare of 
the cuff, should the cloth sleeve be retained. 
If the cloth bodice is at all defaced it might 
be cut from this lining and a double or triple 
foulard Eton superimposed, the edge of each 
part trimmed with a narrow lace with rows 
of narrow black velvet above or cut into 
points or scallops. By taking a sample of 
the cloth to be renewed and going to shops 
where a large variety of foulards are kept, the 
best choice will surely be made. It would 
not be possible to suggest combinations 
which would answer always or assimilate with 
blues, greens, reds and different shades of 
violet, as there are so many tones to be 
considered that no positive guide can be 
given. 

Avoid startling contrasts always, and do not 
select a foulard which will make the cloth 
look as if it were too old, but one which will, 
on the contrary, freshen up thecloth. Persian 
and cachemire foulards are noted for that 
quality. A pleasing substitute for cloth is a 
good grade of cachemire sometimes called 
Thibet. As it is one of the smartest mate- 
rials in use in Paris, it is safe to purchase it, 
as we shall take up the craze before long. 





‘ECONOMICAL PLANNING 


White frocks to be at all pretty must con- 
sist of much detail in tucks, empiécements, 
lace insettings, etc., etc. When one starts 
to create a gown of this kind, the first thing 
to do is to cut out the skirt in whatever white 
material we have decided upon. After all 
the seams are sewed up lay it on a large table 
and with pencil and tape measure study out 
the manner in which we wish to trim it, 
Assisted by one of Vogue’s charming models 
the undertaking will not be difficult. After 
we have chosen our model the next thing to 
do is to draw a girding line and measure off, 
after that the width of lace, the number of 
yards required, what number of yards of rib- 
bon or puckered mousseline or how many 
yards will be needed to make such trimming 
ourselves, etc. In this way we come to a 
very close calculation and avoid a waste of 
materia. If one can decide onan entire lace 
bodice the making of the gown is greatly sim- 
plified. Lace bodices are charming when the 
neck is cut out in a square in front or ina 
point, the latter requiring a shoulder collar 
finish for young undeveloped figures and long 
sleeves as well. The making of the skirt, 
after our plan is settled is an interesting ard 
fascinating piece of work. We learn then 
how to prize our economy, and see our way, 
perhaps, to possessing two of these pretty 
skirts, where one only would have been possi- 
ble had we ordered it. There is much to be 
said in favor of buying and choosing both 
lawn and lace, so far as good taste is con- 
cerned. This happens to be the propitious 
season of the year for such purchases, when 
fine lawns and laces are wonderfully marked 
down, a further assistance which should be 
seized upon at once. 

FOR HALF MOURNING Cus- 
TUMES 

An admirable model for a mourning gown, 
and which may be evolved at little expense, 
is a combination of taffeta, or of lustreless 


PRACTICAL HINTS 
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“ TELEMUS” 
A smart style for young men 
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VOOUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 14, STOCK COLLARS 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—WO. 10, SHORT SKIRT - 
— ; YOOUR's WEEKLY PATTERN —No. 1, Loum KV jacKErT 























VOGUE § WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 9, TAILOR MADE JACKET , TTteN —wNo, 2, . 
o % voous"s WESELY PATTS Vooun’s WEEKLY PATTZEW—wNo. 1}, BATHING SUIT 


VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


Vogue does not publish patterns as a rule, The exception is one pattern a week. The coupon printed in Vogue must be sent with the remittance for pattern. The 
above are sketches of a number of the patterns published to date. Each one is sent by mail on receipt of fifty cents and the pattern coupon. Numbers 11 and 12 is a double 


pattern : price, fifty cents for the skirt, No. 11, and fifty cents for the bodice, No. 12, or one dollar for both. It will be noted that all these are smart patterns and taken 
together make a most serviceable outfit. 























































VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 17 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 


page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


He pattern for this week is of an Eton 

{ jacket. It consists of the following 

pieces : 

Collar, front which joins rever, under arm 
gore, under and upper sleeve parts, extra rever 
for batiste embroidery. The extra collar is 
cut like that of the jacket. 


MATERIALS 


His jacket would be pretty in tucked 

I black taffeta, with upper collar of 

fine batiste embroidery, as in the 
illustration ; of white piqué, white serge, or 
of cloth. If it has a skirt to match, it may 
be made in a variety of materials, such as 
cheviot, galatea, linen or mohair. 

The quantity of tucked taffeta required 
would be four yards, as it is narrow; of 
thirty-six-inch material, three yards, and of 
serge or cloth, a yard or a yard and a half, 
according to the width. The buttons and 
braid used would depend upon the material. 
On black taffeta use black braid and crystal 
or fine enamel buttons ; on whit: use white 
cord and buttons, etc. The extra collar and 
revers may be of fine embroidery or lace, 
tucked lawn, piqué and écru linen. Several 
extra collars and fancy jabots are pretty addi- 
tions to these jackets, especially for black 
ones, as with them the Eton can be altered 
in appearance and made to look more or less 
elaborate, as desired. ° 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


a \Affeta gowns are being very much 
worn in Paris, in light solid colors 
as well as black. A pretty model 

is made of light blue taffeta, with a baby 

waist. Yoke and sleeves of alternate bands 
of point d’esprit and beading ; through the 
beading is run narrow black velvet ribbon, 
which seems to be on most of the summer 
models in one way or another. The skirt is 
made with a long pointed over-drapery ; both 
that and the underskirt are edged with point 
d’esprit and beading to match the bodice. 

The belt is narrow and of panne velvet, either 

tucked or laid*in small folds. 


Bands of piqué, either plain or embroidered, 
are extensively used as trimming for summer 
gowns of serge, linen, and even foulard. A 
blue linen gown very simply made, with five 
gored skirt and sailor shirt or other simple 
bodice, is made extremely effective by the 
addition of inch bands of white piqué, em- 
broidered in French knots with blue em- 
broidery cotton. If the bodice is the shirt 
model, the front plait, collar and narrow cuff 
bands may be of piqué embroidered in knots ; 
also the belt and three rows on the skirt, 
either straight around or stitched on in Van- 
dykes. 


"tA pretty work bag for summer embroidery, 
which needs to be in a bag of sume kind, as 
it is put down and picked up so often and un- 
less well ** bagged’’ the scissors thimble, etc., 
are apt to get mislaid. 


The bag is made by taking two eighteen- 
inch squares, and hemming them all around, 
or if you have two silk handkerchiefs, 
the colors of which harmonize well, they will 
make a pretty bag, and save the trouble of 
hemming. Lay them down so as to form 
eight points one square on top of the other, 
the corners of the upper one coming between 
the corners of the lower. Then run them 
together twice around, once on the edge and 
once an inch further in. Run in two cords 
in colors to match the silk, bringing them 
out at the opposite side, Pull them simul- 
taneously and the eight points formed by the 
squares standing up prettily on the top, 


While speaking of summer embroidery, the 
girl with nothing a year, who has to make 
most of her dainty underwear, and the em- 
broidery for her gowns if they are trimmed 
with it, will take work of this kind away for 





the summer instead of knitting golf stockings, 
making centre-pieces, etc. For instance, buy 
a piece of fine insertion with lace to match, 
and a yard or two of dimity or nainsook, put 
them together in this way, a row of nainsook, 
a row of insertion, a row of nainsook then 
the lace, This makes a pretty ruffle and may 
be used as wanted in the autumn for petti- 
coats, nightdresses and drawers. Yokes, 
cuffs, revers, etc., may also be embroidered 
and used on a winter gown. A little hand 
embroidery adds very much to the beauty of 
the gown and also to its expense if furnished 
by the dressmaker. 








three minutes. There should be about three 
tablespoonsful of juice. From a good druggist 
get half an ounce of white wax, half an ounce 
of spermaceti, four ounces of oil of almonds. 
Put this in a large cup set in a pan of boiling 
water. When the wax and spermaceti are 
thoroughly melted and mixed with the oil, so 
that no lumps remain, add the lettuce juice. 
Then pour into a porcelain preserve jar, or in 
little fancy jars as you wish, and let it cool by 
setting the jar in a pan of cold water. If a 
bright green color is desired, add a few drops 
of French vegetable green, which is sold by 
the bottle. 








VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 17, ETON JACKET 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 17 sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents. 


TOILETTE ACCESSORIES 


Arr Tonic—An excellent hair tonic 
H which keeps the scalp clean and pre- 
vents the hair from falling out, is 
made as follows: One-half pint of good bay 
rum, one-quarter pint of alcohol, one-quarter 
ounce of castor oil, one-quarter ounce of tinct- 
ure of cantharides, one-eighth ounce of car- 
bonate of ammonia. Wet the head and rub 
briskly until lather comes and goes. Twicea 
week is sufficient unless the hair falls very 
rapidly, a 


Lettuce Cream —This cream is very good 
for the skin, and is easily and economically 
made at this season when lettuce is inexpen- 
sive. Take half a peck of the outside green 
leaves ; pour on them a quart of boiling water ; 
let stand for five minutes ; drain off the water 
and chop the lettuce fine. Put it ‘na clean 
towel and wring out all the juice that can be 
extracted by twisting the ends of the towel in 
opposite directions. Put the juice in a small 
new tin saucepan, and boil it down for two or 
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FOR THE HOSTESS 


Rticnuoxe Bottoms witH MIncep 
Cuicxen on Veat—This makes a 
very nice entrée and is easily pre- 

pared. The artichoke bottoms may be 
bought by the can. The French ones are 
the best. The chicken or veal is minced 
fine and mixed with a rich cream sauce, with 
a good deal of red pepper in it. Spread this 
on the artichoke bottom which has been 
heated, pour on a little more sauce and serve 
very hot, one on each plate as most entrées 
are served. 


Loc Casin Puppinc—Take a dozen lady 
fingers, split them, spread with raspberry jam, 
build them up as you would a log cabin and 
fill the centre with whipped cream flavored 
and colored with raspberry juice. Set on the 
ice until cold, and serve. 


Cream Tomato Sovrp—To one pint of 
tomatoes, or four large fresh ones cut fine, 
add one quart of boiling water and boil ten 









minutes if canned tomatoes are used, fifteen 
minutes if fresh. Strain and return to the 
fire, adding a small teaspoonful of soda; 
when this foams add immediately a pint of 
fresh milk, a little salt and pepper and a lump 
of butter. Thicken the milk slightly with 
corn starch or flour, before adding it to the 
soup. 


APPLIQUED TAFFETA PARA. 
SOL 


N effective parasul, like that shown in 
the illustration, may be made by buy- 
ing a plain taffeta parasol and appli. 

quéing a design, which one can make from lace 
braid, or pretty designs may be bought at the 
trimming or lace counter of the large shops 
ready for application—white taffeta with black 





lace, and pink with white are pretty. To 
make the parasol more elaborate, a ruffle of 
shirred or knife-plaited chiffon matching the 
taffeta may be added to the edge. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


patterns published should send in 

their requests promptly. The pat- 

tern that isin most general demand will be 
published in preference to others, 

Up to this date the patterns published are: 


R “re of Vogue who desire special 





No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 
No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 
No. 3 Mar. 23 Applique Design. 
No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 
No. 5 Aprit 6 Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 
No. 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 
No. 9 May 4 Cloth Jacket. 
No. 10 May 11 _ Golf Skirt. 
No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice 
of No, 11. 

No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 
No, 14 June 1 Three Stock Collars. 
No. 15 June 8 Little Boy’s Frock. 
No. 16 June 15 Little Girl's Dress. 
No. 17 June 22 Eton Jacket. 

The next pattern will be 
No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUFON 


To Vocur, 3 West 29TH StreeT, 
New York, 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 




















Vogue Pattern No. 








Published 












These patterns are made inJmedium size 
only. 
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This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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(Continued from page 210) 


black surah. The choice will depend on the 
character of the mourning. A good surah 
will stand hard usage and give the best of 
wear. There is to be first a sk skirt having 
a fitted flounce and this flounce is to be 
trimmed with five or seven cachemire bands 
on the bias stitched on both edges. These 
bands may be put on in straight rings, or 
they may be waved, and in width a half inch 
finished. Above the flouncea similar band 
is made to outline the form of a long tab, 
rounding over the head of the fitted flounce, 
but starting from the top of the skirt. When 
slenderness is imperative this trimming will 
give it, otherwise the plain silk skirt will an- 
swer and will of course be much lighter in 
weight. Long-waisted silk Eton with high 
stock attached fastens on the left side and is 
trimmed with all-over bands of stitched 
cachemire following the lines of those on the 
skirt, white turn over hemstitched linen band 
at the neck, The sleeves are of silk and 
have five rows of these bands from the wrist 
up. Black jet buckles are diawn through 
silk straps of Eton for the left side fastening. 
This closed Eton may easily be substituted for 
an open one, and if the figure is that of a 
young person a very short Eton showinga silk 
shirt waist in black and white, or all white 
silk, would prove becoming. 
SKIRT OF BLACK AND WHITE MOHAIR 

A black and white mohair check skirt, 
bound around the bottom with a two-inch 
band of black cachemire stitched in several 
rows, either around the bottom of a gored 
model skirt or on the bottom of a fitted 
flounce, is a very satisfactory finish. A black 
taffeta Eton, if strapped across with black 
cachemire, having revers of this check mo- 
hair laid over larger ones of stitched black 
cachemire and below these two have a third 
rever of white piqué. A double collar turns 
over, the upper one of check mohair, the 
under one of piqué. In front a demi-vest 
of white piqué above it, a chemisette and 
stock of finely tucked white Jawn, worn with 





are two white quills with a white gauze ro- 
sette for foundation. Black silk parasol 
having a two inch white satin border. White 
gloves and a bouquet of violets peering above 
the demi vest. 


DIRECTOIRE HATS 


Directoire straw hats have high crowns 
and brims which poke out and up in a very 
pronounced manner. They belong to the 
latest and smartest millinery dress creations, 
and are trimmed with fan bows of lace or 
tulle on one side, big clusters of hydrangeas 
or orchids on the other, or rose wreaths and 
bunches of feathers. The brims often have 
flowers far within, resting on the hair, or, 
instead, pompons of shaded tulle. These 
brims are invariably lined with a fluffiness of 
tulle shirrings, which is sometimes all that is 
required to make them becoming next the 
face. 


BEIGE STRAWS 


Beige straws and deeper russet tones of 
straw are much to the fore. The former, in 
the model of a toque, is often trimmed with 
several shades of beige tulle, sometimes inter- 
mingled with white or pale yellow, both con- 
trasts producing the best effect imaginable. 
Mousseline and chiffon in mauves, deep rose 
crimsons and cerise, having fancy narrow 
lace-like straws sewed in rows upon them, 
form charming toque crowns. White with 
yellow straw, and black with black or with 
white, are charming also. A cluster of flow- 
ers and tulle windings finish the hat, with or 
without quills or feathers. 


LONG GLOVES AGAIN FASHIONABLE 


Elbow sleeves, as was predicted early in the 
spring, are as modish as they were several 
years ago, together with the long glove, 
which is again to be worn in the street. 
These gloves give a certain chic to the toi- 
lette which we are glad to see revived. Sleeves 
all have some indication of trimming at the 
top, just enough to take away that objection- 





smart black taffeta bow while curling over 





round his body. He also had two puffs on 
his back. The rest of his body up to his 
waist was shaved, leaving a shining black 
piece of skin to be seen. 

In short, as you may have gathered, he 
was a captivating little person. His disposi- 


or veiling both for dinner and evening wear. 
In white they are charming always, but as 
many prefer colors, it must be said that yel- 
low and rose-pink should have preference 
with a margin for red, because it is so chic, 
worn by the right sort of person. For white 
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Owned by Mrs, Myles Standish 
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a black ribbon four-in-hand tie. The sleeves 
to be of mohair strapped across their whole 
length with black bands. For a general run- 
about gown nothing can be more serviceable, 
while its trig air is extremely attractive. 
Worn with it is a sheer black lace straw 
toque, turned up on the side with a very 


able plainness. If they are long, the flare at 
the wrist or stitched bands trim them effect- 
ively. 


VEILING A SERVICEABLE AND PRETTY FABRIC 


For service and dressiness nothing worn at 
the seaside will prove so satisfactory as voile 





and pale colors a lovely model for girls in 
their twenties is a long voile skirt trimmed 
on the bottom with two rows of white point 
d’esprit ruchings. Eighteen inches above 
should fall the bottom of a shaped flounce at 
least a half yard wide in the back, if one is 
tall. This flounce should graduate at the 
front sides abruptly and then meet a few 
inches below the waist line. The flounce 
should be trimmed with three rows of point 
d’ esprit ruchings, and finish at meeting-point 
with three flat net bows having diamond 
buckles in the centre. A high or half-low 
bodice of point d’esprit—according to choice 
—should have the visible part tucked into 
shirrings. If high, the stock should follow 
suit, and so should the sleeves, whether they 
are elbow length or full length. In either 
case, of high neck or demi décolletage there 
is nothing smarter than a low boléro drapery, 
which may cross to the left in front or meet 
in the middle and be festooned there, show- 
ing the lace net bodice below, and then pass- 
ing under the arm be draped flat across the 
back. For tops finish an insetting of point 
d’esprit fancifully outlined with several rows 
of white jet or spangle. Where a simpler 
motif is desired, finish with one or more net 
ruchings and a net bow in the middle or on 
the left. If black velvet or ribbons to match 
are to be introduced, let them be seen in belt 
in front bow and sleeve finish, and the same 
velvet, or ribbon in its narrowest width be 
used as a touch on the stock, in tiny bows or 
rosettes, or gathered through the centre in 
small Louis xv bow design. 


WHAT LITTLE ZOU DID 


Ou was a small black French poodle, 
7, with a well-set-up, handsome body, 
small, beautifully shaped feet, a broad 

chest, very long ears, and great soft brown 
eyes that looked one in the face with a friendly 
and human expression. He had a pair of 
mustaches and a stump of a tail, with a rosette 
of hair on the end; and as it was his habit 
to hold this straight up, it gave him a most 
valiant air. His hair was curly and long, and 
when combed stood out like a powder-puff all 


tion was most amiable. I never heard him 
snarl in his life, but he talked a great deal in 
all sorts of intonations, very weird to listen 
to. He could ask for things quite unmistak- 
ably. His tricks were many and natural. 
Standing upright on his hind legs, sitting up 
and raising his two black little paws higii in 
front of him, he played ball, catching it in 
his mouth a long distance off ** on the fly ”’; 
buck-jumped like the worst little broncho, 
all four legs off the ground at once, bounding 
at least a couple of feet in hight. So much 
for his accomplishments. I shall now give 
you an instance of genuine kindness which 
I saw him display, 

One day Zou was out for one of his daily 
airings, when he suddenly disappeared. I 
whistled and called, but no little black object 
such as I was straining my eyes to find was 
to be seen. I was just becoming really fright- 
ened when, very slowly and gently, came my 
young gentleman round the corner, leading a 
little brown mongrel puppy, evidently foot- 
sore and weary, who came with doubting and 
halting footsteps, stopping every now and 
again to rest. Mr. Zou stopped with him, 
and putting his straight coal-black nose down 
to the puppy’s ear, he must have said some- 
thing very encouraging, for the poor little 
waif seemed to prick up his ears and hiscour- 
age at the same time, and came toward me 
with more confidence. When Zou had 
coaxed him as far as my feet, the little Sam- 
aritan sat up on his atom of a tail and held 
two beseeching black paws up to me, plainly 
saying, ‘*‘ Now I have done all in my power ; 
you dothe rest.’” And when I invited the 
stranger to come in and rest his weary little 
bones, Zou gave a delighted leap in the air 
and raced before us to the house, which, 
luckily, was not far off. It is perhaps need- 
less to add that a good dinner and water were 
provided for Zou's protégé, after which he 
looked like a made-over little creature, and § 
barked his thanks, together with much wag- 
ging of a long, uninterrupted tail. At present 
he is a jolly, happy little fellow, very frisky, 
and affectionate and devoted to his rescuer, 


Zou. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
PAGE 399 


Lert Ficure—Afternoon gown of pink 
figured organdie over pink silk, trimmed 
with ruffles of pink chiffon, edged with nar- 
row black velvet ribbon and topped with fine 
insertion. Hat of pale yellow straw, trimmed 
with pink chiffon and large black velvet roses. 

Ricut Ficure—Gown for club receptions, 
luncheons, etc., of white tucked taffeta, 
black dotted lace and guipure over white taf- 
feta. Below the dotted lace on the skirt each 
tuck is edged with quilled black satin baby 
ribbon, The yoke and collarette are of plain 
taffeta, appliquéd with black lace braid or 
narrow black satin ribbon in a bow-knot de- 
sign. Hat of white tulle, trimmed with 
wired bow of black velvet, with rhinestone 
centre. 


PAGE 401 


Lert Ficure—Morning gown of lilac fig- 
ured muslin over white organdie. The over- 
dress is cut pp in a point in front, showing a 
quantity of minute frills of organdie, edged 
with lilac baby ribbon. A deeper frill finishes 
the overskirt, which is also edged and 
trimmed with lilac ribbon slightly wider than 
that on the ruffles. Collar, front and chemi- 
sette of tucked organdie and needlework. 
Bow, belt, edge of collar, tabs and pipings of 
Lilac satin. 

Ricut Ficure — Midsummer gown of 
tucked white lawn over an underskirt of 
plaited lawn, trimmed with fine black Chan- 
tilly insertion. Pointed yoke of plaited lawn. 
Belt of black velvet. This gown may be 
worn over a silk slip of green, light blue or 
pale yellow with good effect. 

No. 1 Sailor suit of blue serge, blue duck 
or galatea. The sailor collar is of the same 
material with an extra sailor collar of white 
duck, blue or red solid colored galatea. 
Stitched three or four times about an inch 
from the edge all around. Plastron with 
standing collar of white flannel white duck or 
piqué embroidered with an anchor or not as 
preferred. The dickey or plastron of sailor 
suits ought not to be of the material of the 
suit, unless the suit is of white duck. 

Fig. 5766—White taffeta afternoon frock 
for a little girl of ten. Skirt cut circular, 
bodice folds over to one side and has revers of 
deep cream Irish point edged with double 
ruffles of taffeta hand-tucked at the bottom, 
girdle of white taffeta bordered on either 
with narrow black velvet ribbon. Cuffs to 
match revers. Plastron of tucked silk. 

Fig. 5768 —Jonquil yellow silk mull made 
over silk lining the same shade, The tunic 
has an entredeux of coarse black silk net sewn 
between taffeta bands the same shade as the 
mull. The very top of the skirt is mull and 
both that and the bands are embroidered with 
white Roman floss in a very effective fine de- 
sign, The bodice has the same treatment. 
Sleeves of tightly massed together hand 
tucks. A rosette is caught at the shoulder 
and a twist of the black velvet reaches to the 
belt where it is included in a bow that fin- 
ishes the girdle. Ruffles at the bottom of 
the skirt of the mull. 
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Fig. 5769—Wedding frock built of white 
chiffon with an entredeux of rose point lace 
that is most effective. The tunic is finished 
at the bottom with vandyke points outlined 
and looped up the skirt with insertions. A 
deep handsome fall of lace answers for the 
flounce at the bottom. The corsage is severe 
with a narrow vest or shallow yoke of hand- 
tucked chiffon ; over this is a deep boléro 
effect of chiffon over satin inlet with the 
insertion. Sleeves composed entirely of lace 
and reach far over the hand in a flare. The 
veil is of plain tulle becomingly draped and 
caught with white violets at the apex of the 
hair. 

Fig. §774—Fancy coatee built of white 
taffeta, heavily braided in scrolls of gold and 
white silk floss, with fine tracing of black. 
Outlining the entire jacket is an inch band 
of black antique velvet, bordered at either 
side with wee brass buttons. From beneath 
this comes a double fold of the taffeta. 
Sleeves of deep folds of taffeta, reaching far 
over the hand in a frill ; caps at the top carry 
out the motif of the jacket. An exquisite 
scarf of Renaissance lace falls in a jabot at 
either side the soft white chiffon vest. About 
the waist is drawn a tight girdle of taffeta. 
Stock of hand-tucked white chiffon, with 
little flares of gold-braided taffeta. Cravat 
of white chiffon. 

Fig. 5776—Black and white foulard fore- 
noon costume, Skirt cut sheathe-like about | 
the hips with fourreau bottom. Waves of | 
black chantilly insertion, are carried from the 
belt to the bottom of the skirt, then around 
the bottom. ‘Tight fitting bodice with broad 
vest of white mousseline de soie, hand tucked. 
The idea of insertion is effectively used on 
the bodice as on the skirt. Sleeves are included 
in the armhole with a little fulness, trimmed 
at the bottom with deep pointed cuff of inser- 
tion. Black velvet stock edged with little 
frill of white lace. Toque of white trimmed 
with black bird of paradise aigrette. 








Fig. 5782—Good style shirt waist. White 
taffeta, corded either side the front in groups 
of five. Three groups of cording down the 
back. Deep sailor collar, ending in front in 
a square trimmed with cords. Finely corded 
plastron and collar included. Sleeves gath 
ered into a corded cuff at the wrist and quite 
full at the top. 

Fig. 5784—Very chic is a hat like the cut, 
built of butter-colored straw braid with a high 








DON’T 





go to Europe until you have made a 
trip on the New York Central’s ‘«¢ Em- 
pire State Express’’ and seen Niagara 
Falls. 
day, and at the lowest regular rate 
charged on any railroad in the World, 


2 CENTS PER MILE. 


For a copy of the “* Luxury of Modern Railway | 


Travel,"’ send one 2-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 
Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO,, NEW YORK 
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Both can be accomplished in a | 





bell-shaped crown and a violet shirred chiffon 
brim, bunches of California violets are clus- 
tered about the edge, and high at one side is 
a bunch of La France roses, violets and wheat. 

Fig. 5788 —Corn-color dimity for a little 
girl of eight. Smocked yoke, Skirt reaches 
to the knees, with deep turned-up hem. 
Shaped collar of all-over embroidery, trimmed 
around with a ruffle of needlework. Full 
sleeves. Turned-up cuffs, edged with deep 
lace. 

Fig. 5789—Little Galatea frock for child 
of three, full gathered skirt, bodice inlet with 
smocked vest, leg-o’-mutton sleeves, turned 
up cuff of plain Galatea, collar to match; 
white stockings and black strapped slippers. 

Fig. 5790—White butcher’s linen frock 
for small boy of three. The plain yoke is 
edged with embroidery, and from that three 
box-plaits are formed in both back and front. 
Sleeves finished with turned-up cuffs, em- 
broidery trimmed. White kid belt, socks, 
and patent leather slippers. 

Fig. 5791—White and blue striped flannel 
bath suit for a little girl of nine. Cut round 
back and finished with a broad blue duck 
collar ; short sleeves ; circular skirt and bod- 
ice fastened down the back. The knickers 
are joined to the bodice, and the skirt fastens 
on separately. 





Fig. 5792—-Smart coat fora boy of from 
two up, to be made of cloth, flannel, piqué, 
or any wash material. New and pretty 
would be such a model carried out in pastel 
blue Agra hand made linen. Large pear] 
buttons fastens it far over to one side. In 
the back are two box-plaits and a patent 
leather belt is fastened. Very long waisted, 
Collar of white tucked India linen inlet with 
fine needle-work insertion and bordered with 
a ruffle to match. 

Fig. 5793—Pale blue piqué frock for 
young girl of fifteen. Skirt cut in paneled 
front and extension flounce, heavy stitching, 
Eton jacket reaching to the belt in the back, 
short top fronts, deep collar of white tucked 
organdie edged with lace. Vest of white or- 
gandie dotted with blue, high stock collar of 
blue. Taffeta tight fitting sleeves, stitched 
cuff stitching, also outlining Eton. Hat of 
coarse white straw braid trimmed with white 
crépe de chine band, high choux at one side 
made of white side-plaited lisse. 

Fig. 5800—Violet India silk dressing 
jacket accordion- plaited, with deep frill jaboted 
down the front and about the bottom. Dainty 
collar of violet organdie finely tucked and 
edged with a double frill of lace. Sleeves 
come to the elbow and finish with a deep 
fall of plaited silk. 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepe 


made in this country or in any othe 


The “ Riverside” (aiemers, movement ts pewel 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Mi, POY S (i. 


NEW YORK STORE, 
BROADWAY, 
COR. 31ST ST. 


BROOKLYN STORES, 
Broadway & Bedford Ave. 
Fulton St. & Flatbush Ave. 





Little Boys? 





Summer Clothes 





‘Late and confined styles 
of washable fabrics made 


‘up in original designs. 


Sizes 3 to 12 years 
$2. to $4.50 


| Broadway, Cor. 31st St. 


GOLF SHIRTS 
GOLF TROUSERS 


Made to Measure 


FAULTLESS IN DESIGN, PATTERN 
AND FIT 


Our long and careful study of 
what is correct, becoming and 
practical in men’s golfing outfits is 

| at your disposal. 
Let us send you samples of 
the beautiful madras, cheviots 
and flannel shirtings that we 
have made for well-known 
golfers, and ask us also for 
samples of those flannels we 
are making into long golf 
trouserings that fit and yet 
give freedom of movement. 
|WE MAKE BELTS, TOO, AND 
NECK DRESSINGS 
| We send a self-measuring blank 
_and guarantee a fit in shirts and 
pants. Our general line of hab- 
erdashery is probably unequalled 
anywhere outside of London. 
Our Booklet, ‘* A WELL 
DRESSED GOLFER,’’sent 


| free. It tells things every 
golfer should know. 


Lincoln Bartlett Company 
SHIRT MAKERS 
| 50 Jackson Boulevard, Cuicaco 
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